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AN UNSETILED NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Ir is not my intention to treat of any of 
those new neighbourhoods which a_ wise 
legislature leaves to come into existence just 
as it may happen; overthrowing the trees, 
blotting out the face of the country, huddling | 
together labyrinths of odious little streets of | 
vilely constructed houses ; heaping ugliness | 
upon ugliness, inconvenience, upon incon- 
venience, dirt upon dirt, and contagion upon 
contagion. Whenever a few hundreds of 
thousands of people of the classes most enor- 
mously increasing, shall happen to come to | 
the conclusion that they have suffered enough | 
from preventible disease (a moral phenomenon 
that may occur at any time), the said wise 
legislature will find itself called to a heavy 
reckoning. May it emerge from that ex- 
tremity as agreeably as it slided in. Amen! | 

No. ‘The unsettled neighbourhood on| 
which I have my eye—in a literal sense, for 
I live in it, and am looking out of window— 
cannot be called a new neighbourhood. It 
has been in existence, how long shall I say ? 
Forty, tifty, years. It touched the outskirts 
of the fields, within a quarter of a century ; 
at that period it was as shabby, dingy, damp, 
and mean a neighbourhood, as one would 
desire not to see. Its poverty was not of the 
demonstrative order. It shut the street- 
doors, pulled down the blinds, screened the 
yarlour-windows with the wretchedest plants 
in pots, and made a desperate stand to keep 
up appearances. The genteeler part of the 
inhabitants, in answering knocks, got behind 
the door to keep out of sight, and endea- 
voured to diffuse the fiction that a servant of 
some sort was the ghostly warder. Lodgings 
were let, and many more were #o let; but, 
with this exception, signboards and placards 
were discouraged, A few houses that became 
afflicted in their lower extremities with | 
eruptions of mangling and clear-starching, | 
were considered a disgrace to the neighbour- 
hood, ‘The working bookbinder with the large | 
door-plate was looked down upon, for keeping 
fowls, who were always going in and out, 
A corner house with “ Ladies’ School” on a 
board over the first floor windows, was barely 
tolerated for its, educational facilities ; and 
Miss Jamanne the dressmaker, who inhabited | 











two parlours, and kept an obsolete work of | 
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art representing the Fashions, in the window 
of the front one, was held at a marked dis- 
tance by the ladies of the neighbourhood— 


| who patronised her, however, with far greater 


regularity than they paid her. 

In those days, the neighbourhood was as 
quiet and dismal as any neighbourhood about 
London. Its crazily built houses —the 
largest, eight-roomed—were rarely shaken by 
any conveyance heavier than the spring van 
that came to carry off the goods of a “sold 
up” tenant. To be sold up was nothing par- 


‘ticular. The whole neighbourhood felt itself 


liable, at any time, to that common casualty 
of life. A man used to come into the neigh- 
bourhood regularly, delivering the sum- 
monses for rates and taxes as if they were 
circulars. We never paid anything until the 
last extremity, and Heaven knows how we 
1. it then. The streets were positively 

illy with the inequalities made in them by 
the man with the pickaxe who cut off the 
company’s supply of water to defaulters. It 
seemed as if nobody had any money but old 
Miss Frowze, who lived with her mother at 
Number fourteen Little Twig Street, and who 
was rumoured to be immensely rich ; though 
I don’t know why, unless it was that she 
never went out of doors, and never wore a 
cap, and never brushed her hair, and was 
immensely dirty. 

As to visitors, we really had no visitors 
at that time. Stabbers’s Band used to come 
every Monday morning and play for three 
quarters of an hour on one particular spot by 
the Norwich Castle ; but, how they first got 
into a habit of coming, or even how we knew 
them to be Stabbers’s Band, Iam unable to 
say. It was popular in the neighbourhood, 
aud we used to contribute to it: dropping 
our halfpence into an exceedingly hard hat 
with a warm handkerchief in it, like a 
sort of bird’s-nest (I am not aware whether 
it was Mr. Stabbers’s hat or not), which 
came régularly round. They used to 
open with “ Begone dull Care!” and to end 
with a tune which the neighbourhood 
recognised as “I’d rather have a Guinea than 
a One-pound Note.” I think any reference to 
money, that was not a summons or an execu- 
tion, touched us melodiously. As to Punches, 
they knew better than to do anything 
but squeak and drum in the neighbourhood, 
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unless a collection was made in advance 
—which never succeeded, Conjurors and 
strong men strayed among us, at long inter- 
vals; but, I never saw the donkey go up 
once. Even costermongers were shy of us, 
asa bad job: seeming to know instinctively 
that the neighbourhood ran scores with Mrs. 
Slaughter, Greengrocer, &c., of Great Twig 
Street, and consequently didn’t dare to buy a 
ha’porth elsewhere : or very likely being told 
so by young Slaughter, who managed the 
business, and was always lurking in the Coal 
Department, practising Ramo Samee with 
three potatoes, 

As to shops, we had no shops either, worth 
mentioning. We had the Norwich Castle, 
Truman Hanbury and Buxton, by J. Wig- 
zell: a violent landlord, who was constantly 
eating in the bar, and constantly coming out 
with his mouth full and his hat on, to stop 
his amiable daughter from giving more 
credit ; and we had Slaughter’s ; and we had 
a jobbing tailor’s (in a kitchen), and a toy 
and hardbake (in a parlour), and a Bottle 
Rag Bone Kitchen-stuff and Ladies’ Ward- 
robe, and a tobacco and weekly paper. We 
used to run to the doors and windows to look 
at a cab, it was such a rare sight ; the boys 
(we had no end of boys, but where is there 
any end of boys?) used to Fly the garter in 
the middle of the road; and if ever a man 
might have thought a neighbourhood was 
settled down until it dropped to pieces, a man 
might have thought ours was. 

What made the fact quite the reverse, and 
totally changed the neighbourhood? I have 
known a neighbourhood changed, by many 
causes, fora time. I have known a miscel- 
laneous vocal concert every evening, do it; I 
have known a mechanical waxwork with a 
drum and organ, do it ; I have known a Zion 
Chapel do it; I have known a firework- 
maker’s do it; or a murder, or a tallow- 
melter’s. But, in such cases, the neighbour- 
hood has mostly got round again, after a 
time, to its former character. I ask, what 
changed our neighbourhood altogether and 
for ever? I don’t mean what knocked down 
rows of houses, took the whole of Little Twig 
Street into one immense hotel, substituted 
endless cab-ranks for Fly the garter, and 
shook us all day long to our foundations with 
waggons of heavy goods; but, what put the 
neighbourhood off its head, and wrought it to 
that feverish pitch that it has ever since been 
unable to settle down to any one thing, and 
will never settle down again? THe RatLroap 
has done it all. 

That the Railway Terminus springing up in 
the midst of the neighbourhood should make 
what I may call a physical change in it, 
was to be expected. That people who had 
not sufficient beds for themselves, should im- 
mediately begin offering to let beds to the 
travelling public, was to be expected. That 
coffee-pots, stale mufiins, and egg-cups, should 
fly into parlour windows like tricks in a panto- 
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[Conducted by 
mime, and that everybody should write up Good 
Accommodation for Railway Travellers, was 
to be expected. Even that Miss Frowze 
should open a cigar-shop, with a what’s-his- 
name, that the Brahmins smoke, in the 
middle of the window, and a thing outside 
like a Canoe stood on end, with a familiar 
invitation underneath it, to “ Take a light,” 
might have been expected. I don’t wonder 
at house-fronts being broken out into shops, 
and particularly into Railway Dining Rooms, 
with powdered haunches of mutton, powdered 
cauliflowers,and great flat bunches of rhubarb, 
in the window. I don’t complain of three 
eight-roomed houses out ofevery four taking 
upon themselves to set up as Private Hotels, 
and putting themselves, as such, into Brad- 
shaw, with a charge of so mueh a day for 
bed and breakfast, including boot-cleaning 
and attendance, and so much extra for a pri- 
vate sitting-room—though where the private 
sitting-rooms can be, in such an establish- 
ment, I leave you to judge. I don’t make it 
any ground of objection to Mrs. Minderson 
(who is amost excellent widow woman with 
a young family) that, in exhibiting one empty 
soup-tureen with the cover on, she appears to 
have satisfied her mind that she is fully pro- 
visioned as “ The Railway Larder.” I don’t 
point it out as a public evil that all the boys 
who are left in the neighbourhood, tout 
to carry carpet bags. The Railway Ham, 
Beef, and German Sausage Warehouse, I 
was prepared for. The Railway Pie Shop, I 
have purchased pastry from. The Railway 
Hat and Travelling Cap Depot, I knew to be 
an establishment which in the nature of 
things must come. The Railway Hair-cutting 
Saloon, I have been operated upon in; the 
Railway Ironmongery, Nail and Tool Ware- 


house ; the Railway Bakery; the Railway 


Oyster Rooms and General Shell Fish Shop ; 
the Railway Medical Hall ; and the Railway 
Hosiery and Travelling Outfitting Establish- 
ment; all these I don’t complain of. In the 
same way, I know that the cabmen must and 
will have beer-shops, on the cellar-flaps of 
which they can smoke their pipes among the 
waterman’s buckets, and dance the double 
shuffle. The railway porters must also have 
their houses of call; and at such places of 
refreshment I am prepared to find the Railway 
Double Stout at a gigantic threepence in your 
own jugs. I don’t complain of this; neither 
do I complain of J. Wigzell having absorbed 
two houses on each side of him into The 
Railway Hotel (late Norwich Castle), and 
setting up an illuminated clock, and a vane 
at the top of a pole like a little golden 
Locomotive. But what I do complain of, and 
what I am distressed at, is, the state of 
mind—the moral condition—into which the 
neighbourhood has got. It is unsettled, dissi- 
pated, wandering (I believe nomadic is the 
crack word for that sort of thing just at 
present), and don’t know its own mind for 
an hour. 
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I have seen various causes of demoralisa- 
tion learnedly pointed out in reports and 
speeches, and charges to grand juries ; but, 


the most demoralising thing 7 know, is Lug- 


gage. I have come to the conclusion that 


the moment Luggage begins to be always 


shooting about a neighbourhood, that neigh- 


bourhood goes out of its mind. Everybody 


wants to be off somewhere. Everybody does 
every thing in a hurry. Everybody has 


the strangest ideas of its being vaguely his or 


her business to go “ down the line.” If any 
Fast-train could take it, I believe the whole 
neighbourhood of which I write: bricks, 
stones, timber, ironwork, and everything else : 
would set off down the line. 

Why, only look at it! What with houses 
being pulled down and houses being built up, 
is it possible to imagine a neighbourhood less 
collected in its intellects? There are not 
fifty houses of any sort in the whole place 
that know their own mind a month. Now, 
a shop says, “Ill, be a toy-shop.” To- 
morrow it says, o I won’t; I'll be a 
milliner’s.” Next week it says, “No I 
won't; I'll be a stationer’s.” Next week 
it says, “ No I won’t; Pll bea Berlin wool 
repository.” Take the shop directly oppo- 
site my house. Within a year, it has gone 
through all these changes, and has likewise 
been a plumber’s painter’s and glazier’s, a 
tailor’s, a broker’s, a school, a lecturing-hall, 
‘and a feeding-place, “established to supply the 
Railway public with a first-rate sandwich and 
a sparkling glass of Crowley’s Alton Ale for 
threepence.” I have seen the different 
people enter on these various lines of busi- 
ness, apparently in a sound and healthy state 
of mind. I have seen them, one after 
another, go off their heads with looking 
at the cabs rattling by, top-heavy with 


luggage, the driver obscured by boxes and| 


portmanteaus crammed between his legs, and 
piled on the footboard—I say, I have seen 
them with my own eyes, fired out of their 
wits by luggage, put up the shutters, and set 
off down the line. 

In the old state of the neighbourhood, if 
any young party was sent to the Norwich 
Castle to see what o’clock it was, the solid 
information would be brought back—say, 
for the sake of argument, twenty minutes 
to twelve. The smallest child in the neigh- 
bourhood who can tell the clock, is now con- 
vinced that it hasn’t time to say twenty 
minutes to twelve, but comes back and jerks 
out, like a little Bradshaw, “Eleven forty.” 
Eleven forty ! 

Meutioning the Norwich Castle, reminds 
me of J. Wigzell. That man is a type of 
the neighbourhood. He used to wear his 
shirt-sleeves and his stiff drab trowsers, like 
any other publican; and if he went out 
twice in a year, besides going to the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Festival, it was as 
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checks ; his upper garment must be a cut- 
away coat, perfectly undermined by travelling 
pockets; he must keep a time-bill in his 
waistcoat—besides the two immense ones, Up 
and Down, that are framed in the bar— 
he must have a macintosh and a railway 
rug always lying ready ona chair; and he must 
habitually start off down the line, at five 
minutes’ notice. Now, I know that J. Wigzell 
has no business down the line; he has no 
more occasion to go there thana Chinese. The 
fact is, he stops in the bar until he is ren- 
dered perfectly insane by the Luggage he sees 
flying up and down the street ; then, catches 
up his macintosh and railway rug; goes 
down the line; gets out at a Common, two 
miles from a town; eats a dinner at the 
new little Railway Tavern there, in a choking 
hurry ; comes back again by the next Up- 
train ; and feels that he has done business ! 

We dream, in this said neighbourhood, 
of carpet-bags and packages. How can 
we help it? All night long, when pas- 
senger trains are flat, the Goods trains 
come in, banging and whanging over the 
turning-plates at the station like the siege of 
| Sebastopol. Then, the mails come in ; then, 
the mail-carts come out ; then, the cabs set in 
for the early parliamentary ; then, we are in 
for it through the rest of the day. Now, I 
don’t complain of the whistle, I say nothing 
of the smoke and steam, I have got used to 
the red-hot burning smell from the Breaks - 
which I thought for the first twelvemonth 
was my own house on fire, and going to 
burst out ; but, my ground of offence is the 
moral inoculation of the neighbourhood. I 
|am convinced that there is some mysterious 
| sympathy between my hat on my head, and 
all the hats in hat-boxes that are always 
‘going down the line. My shirts and stock- 
ings put away in a chest of drawers, want to 
| join the multitude of shirts and stockings that 
are always rushing everywhere, Express, at 
therate of forty mile anhour. The trucks that 
clatter with such luggage, full trot, up and 
down the platform, tear into our spirits, and 
hurry us, and we can’t be easy. 

In a word, the Railway Terminus Works 
themselves are a picture of our moral state. 
They look confused and dissipated, with an 
air as if they were always up all night, and 
always giddy. Here, is a vast shed that was 
not here yesterday, and that may be pulled 
down to-morrow ; there, a wall that is run 
up until some other building is ready ; there, 
an open piece of ground, which is a quagmire 
in the middle, bounded on all four sides by a 
wilderness of houses, pulled down, shored up, 
broken-headed, crippled, on crutches, knocked 
about and mangled in all sorts of ways, and 
billed with fragments of all kinds of 
ideas. We are, mind and body, an unsettled 
neighbourhood. We are demoralized by the 
contemplation of luggage in perpetual motion, 
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much as he did. What is the state of that| My conviction is, that you have only to circus 
| man now? His pantaloons must be railway | late luggage enough—it is a mere question of 
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quantity—through a Quakers’ Meeting, and 
every broad-brimmed hat and slate-coloured 
bonuet there, will disperse to the four winds 
at the highest possible existing rate of loco- 
motion. 


A HOME QUESTION. 


In the war that we now wage with Russia, 
should it be ended in another year or two, we 
shall scarcely have lost upon all the fields of 
Alma, and before all the Sebastopols, in all 
the campaigns, as many of our fellow- 
countrymen as cholera has slain DURING THE 
PAST FEW WEEKS in London. Even to our 
troops in the East, Pestilence has proved 
incomparably more destructive than the 
redoubts and batteries of any mortal foe. 
By fever and by sickness bred of gross neglect, 
this country alone has probably lost more 
lives than have been sacrificed in all the 
battles ever fought in the whole of Europe 
since its history began. And the neglect 
continues. Observe! In the immensely ad- 
vanced civilisation of which we hear a great 
deal, the guilty, unchristian, frightful neglect, 
continues. 

We urged lately upon working men a desire 
elsewhere most worthily expressed,that among 
just efforts for the bettering of their condition 
they should not forget to give due prominence 
to a consideration of their right to healthy 
homes. The best of franchises—the freedom 
to possess one’s natural health—has to be 
battled for by thousands of us. In London, 
and in many towns, we are denied even the 
right use of our skins, by the denial of a fair 
supply of water. To inhale the air of Heaven 
is our birthright, but we do not get fresh air 
into our mouths until disgusting poisons 
have been mixed with it. Against all this, 
and against the most atrocious of existing 
taxes, we incite the people to rise up in 
strong constitutional and peaceful rebellion. 
What do we call the most atrocious of all 
taxes? It is surely that upon uncleanness, 
which the most relentless of tax-gatherers, 
Death himself, knocks at our doors day and 
night to levy. He distrains upon us, not by 
seizure of our goods and chattels, but of pos- 
sessions infinitely dearer ; of our young chil- 
dren; of our sons whom we have brought 
with fond care through a paradise of hope to 
the very verge of manhood, and there lose ; of 
our wives snatched {rom their infants while 
the little arms are stretching hungrily to- 
wards the breast; of fathers in the years 
that should be those of greatest vigour, who 
have been allowed time to surround them- 
selves with families, and then, when they 
have become essential to the life of others, 
are destroyed. We are not such a free people 
as we claim to be considered, if we endure 
all this. 

Ouce upon atime large bodies of working 
men were concerned to secure the five points 
of what a leader who gave unsouud counsel 
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| called the People’s Charter. They marched té 
| Parliament with a petition wethink more thaii 
| a mile long, and produced little result ; because 
| they behaved like thirsty men, who preferred 
froth to beer. When they shall have asked 
|for beer and got it, they shall not lack froth 
upon the top. Working men asked for, and 
helped mainly to secure, something more sub- 
substantial—bread itself—when they were 
agitating for free trade. Is it not worth 
their while to agitate also for the protection 
of their households from disease, and in that 
only sensible sense turning Protectionist, look 
after their air and water as they have already 
looked after their bread? Hereby we adver- 
tise that there is Wanted a People’s Charter, 
of which the five points are to be: Firstly, ‘the 
abolition of cesspool and sewer-poison from all 
houses, courts, and streets; secondly, the fit 
construction of all dwelling-places; thirdly, 
the prompt removal of all nuisances danger- 
ous to health (including burial grounds, gut 
boilers’ heaps, and a great multitude of other 
things down to the cabbafe leaf that rots before 
thecostermonger’s window); fourthly, the con- 
stant and therefore unlimited supply at a 
just price, of wholesome water to every tene- 
ment; and, fifthly, the suppression of pre- 
ventible accidents in factories, mines, ships; 
and elsewhere, by making those persons 
strictly and criminally responsible who could 
have prevented them, and who failed in the 
duty so to do. We should like to see the 
working men of England fairly mastering 
these points, and shaming the inaction of our 
legislature by the urgency of their petitions 
and the strength of their union. 

There are persons in all grades of autho- 
rity, who, in as far as these matters are con- 
cerned need greatly to be put to shame. 
The labouring man who has no power to’gét 
drainage for his neighbourhood, or any other 
water than that which at stated times is 
turned into his cistern, who has little or no 
choice to exercise as to his place of abode, 
and who, being rarely able to ensure absolute 
punctuality in the discharge of rent, dares not 
complain against his landlord or ask of him 
more accommodation than he finds, is not to be 
held guilty of unpardonable negligence, when it 
is discovered that he bears his miseries in 
silence. If he desired to ‘move upon his 
own behalf in what direction could he Jook 
for efficacious help ? 

Local authoritiés more frequently make it 
their business to hide than to discover, facts 
discreditable to the district over which they 
happen to preside. ‘The guardians of Clerken- 
well, the other day, were pilloried by the New’ 
Board of Health, as an exampleand warning to 
the country. They had refused to exercise their 
powers for the removal of a most vile nuisance, 
established, we suppose, by an influential rate- 
payer, of which it was proved that it had 





| destroyed more than one life in its vicinity’; 


‘they had refused as long as they could) to! 
irecognise the existence of cholera in’ theit’ 
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parish ; and to take the necessary measures of stroyed forty or fifty human lives? That isa 
precaution on behalf of the poor under their great calamity which at any time destroys the 


charge. Will any reader look at Clerkenwell lives of innocent and useful people—of whom 


+—-go into the odious by-streets of Clerkenwell 
-—and sit down to dinner afterwards with 
what little appetite he may, and think of these 
Guardians in this present advanced year of 
grace! ‘The ordinary causes of this kind of 
blindness on the part of local boards are 
notorious enough. Some members think 
more of their own shops than of their neigh- 
bours’ homes, and say to themselves, “ Why 
should we offend or frighten away cus- 
tomers?” Perish the thought. Perish the 
neighbours, and success to trade! That last 
sentiment may not occur to them, but cer- 
tainly it should, This unwillingness to lie 
under the imputation of begetting or har- 
bouring anything pestilential is manifest 
enough whenever there is general attention 
paid to a prevailing epidemic. Towns and 
even cities, against which a faint accusation 


| there were many in this case—but we think 
| the Newcastle fire a less calamity than that 
which it hassuperseded,—the existence of a bit 
of town destroying hundreds yearly ; we think 
| it not so much a calamity as the possession 
by any town of a town council, or by any 
parish of a governing board, under any name 
| that allows pestilence to slaughter men from 
day to day, from year to year, from generation 
to generation, and opposes no check to its 
cruelty. 
Men higher in rank, who should haveampler 
knowledge, need also to be instructed in their 
| duty by the public. A nobleman whose charac- 
| ter asa paid protector of the public health was 
i very bad, might be so far ashamed of it as to 
| desire its complete destruction. He might 
| destroy it, no doubt, perfectly, by rising in his 
| place in Parliament, and there making some 


of infection may have been made, rush to joke, awfully ill-timed, about the cholera. But 
the advertising columns of the Times, and | such a public act would be a solemn affair in 
there, if their doctors guarantee them to be | its way. It would be serious as formal suicide 
clean, placard their cleanness. Even the great | in Japan; where, it is said, that any gentle- 
city of York during the late visitation, having) man who has found life a burden asks 
been wrongfully accused of harbouring the | his friends to dinner ; and, when they are all 
cholera, advertised a disclaimer signed by a seated together, rises, delivers a neat senti- 
brigade of doctors, It is in this spirit that, | ment, and gives it emphasis by ripping him- 
when infection does appear in any place, the | self open. By such an act of what we should 
local managers of its affairs are so often dis-| take to be political suicide, Lorp Szrmovur, 
posed to remain blind to it as long as possible, | late Chief Commissioner of Public Works, 


Not only they who represent the meaner | distinguished himself towards the close of last 





interests of trade, but they who are concerned 
about house property—small or large house 
owners, being guardians or town coun- 
cillors—are apt to oppose ideas that 
lead to the cost of altering and amending 
houses ill-equipped or ill-constructed. There 
prevails also a mistaken idea of economy in 
the administration of parish or district 
affairs, It would be a task of no great diffi- 
culty to teach an ordinarily tractable Idiot, 
that the economy which cripples health is, of 
all kinds of extravagance, the worst. 

At Newcastle, great numbers of people 
have been killed by the refusal of the Cor- 
poration to interfere for the removal of un- 
healthy conditions, upon which a special 
commission had reported in the strongest 
terms to Parliament. Of the report of the 
commission the authorities of Newcastle took 
little or no notice. One of the greatest con- 
flagrations known in England by the present 
generation has very lately been committing 
havoc upon Tyne-side. Thereupon men thank 
Heaven, and refer to the days when the 
plague of London was killed by the great 
fire of London, that devoured the food on 
which the plague was nourished. With 
certain factories and shops, there have been 
burnt ‘to the ground at Newcastle and Gates- 
head many of the worst of those filthy chares 
and dwellings by the water-side, in which 
fever had fixed its permanent abode. But is 
that not a great calamity which has de- 


session in the House of Commons. But the 
jeer with which he slew himself was taken 
up by his companions. They chose to die by 
the same weapon. The jest from which a 
nation shrank appalled, awakened, among 
members of the House of Commons, Cheers 
and laughter. 

From whom then is to come help against 
the ravages of death by which we are aillicted ? 
There can scarcely be one reader of these 
pages, out of his first childhood, who has not 
lost by cholera, typhus-fever, small-pox, wreck 
at sea, or other preventible calamity, some 
house companion, or relative, or friend, whose 
life he prized, and who might have been 
living now, had all men done their duty. The 

uestion about Public Health is a Home 
pester to us all, affecting us more nearly 
than any other conceivable question ter- 
minating on this side of the grave. Never- 
theless it is proved by hard experience that 
in this, as in every other domestic move- 
ment calling for large measures of reform, 
no progress can be made unless the 
Nation as a body works at it. We must 
all tug at the ropes, or push behind to 
move the dead weight forward. We must 
agree in demanding of our lawgivers efficient 
service; and, that our demands may be to the 
purpose, we must, as we do generally in such 
cases, study to master the chief points which 
we require to see decided. During the past 
session, upon the excuse that War was coming, 
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Parliament joyfully did nothing for the welfare 
of the people. The removal of some grave 
social evils—the existing laws of Settlement 
and Poor Removal, for example—had been 
promised, but the merest fiction of pre-occupa- 
tion with a subject which required little or 
no parliamentary discussion, was held sufti- 
cient to excuse in our law-makers the neglect 
of almost all their proper duties. So it was 
when war was coming: and we shall not fare 
better now that war is come; unless we take 
pains to help ourselves. It is precisely 
in a land burdened with foreign war that a 
true statesman would labour most to compen- 
sate for trouble so incurred by the relief of 
home vexations and distresses. Plans for 
the bettering of our social state are precisely 
the plans which ought not, when we are 
paying war taxes, to be voted inopportune. 
The calamity of war is doubled, if we must 
needs stand still in our civilisation while 
it lasts. 

The calamity of war is great, and so is its 
responsibility. And great is the need that we 
act vigorously for the sake of bringing it toa 
right close. But, greater still is the calamity 
of pestilence ; and as,to us at least, heavier 
responsibilities attend upon it, inasmuch as it 
is kept on foot, not by the Bedlamite ambition 
of one foreign madman, but by our own neglect. 
Is then the need of vigorous action for the sake 
of checking the incessant ravages of death 
among ourselves so small, that we may set it 
aside for years on the excuse of engagement 
in another sort of war? If the Duke of Fussy 
Munchasausage declared war to-morrow 
against England, should we leave the Russians 
free to invade all our coasts, because, in defend. 
ing ourselves against Munchasausage, it would 
be necessary to attend to nothing else, and 
because it would be absolutely necessary to 
neglect defence against the greater enemy 
while we opposed the lesser? By as much as 
the Czar is more formidable than any such 
Duke, by so much is Typhus a more deadly 
enemy than any Czar. Let us therefore, by 
all means carry on both wars: we can ; 
nay, if we are to carry on any war long, and 
not be driven to recruit our soldiers trom a 
disheartened and enfeebled people, we must. 

But, as we said before, the Must has to be 
spoken by the people. It is necessary that 
we pay attention to our own affairs, and look 
after our servants. They excuse a want of 
cleanliness by bluntly accusing their em- 
— of a taste for dirt. Sir William 

olesworth, sitting as a government official 
at the Board of Health, would not allow the 
Public Health Act to be introduced in any 
place, or under any circumstances, where the 
majority of the inhabitants were against it. 
Within a certain limit, until ignorance and 
prejudice are somewhat dissipated, this is 
wise policy,—and by the act itself such policy 
was recognised. But it was provided also, 
and most righteously provided, that if in any 
place the yearly mortality exceeded twenty- 
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three in a thousand, the board might, as it 
saw fit, interfere on behalf of sufferers. The 
representative of government never saw fit so 
to interfere. All the medical men of Ports- 
mouth, the clergy and the whole intelligence 
of the place, declared for the introduction into 
that town of the Public Health Act. The 
mortality from preventible disease was so 
excessive, that it would have been most fit to 
interfere ; but no interference was allowed by 
government, because a bare majority peti- 
tioned to be left alone. And yet it was known 
that this majority was due to the exertions of 
small landlords, by whom the poorer tenants 
were compelled to sign against their own 
reliet, 

The Board of Health as it is now consti- 
tuted has worked to the extent of its powers 
indefatigably ; but, for the performance 
of its duties, it is equipped with funds 
and powers miserably scanty. Few things 
are more necessary to the maintenance of 
health in towns than a system of industrious 
inspection. The smallness of the number 
of deaths in the City of London during the late 
epidemic, has been due mainly to the fact that 
the City Sewers Commission is served by a 
most energetic officer of health, whose ser- 
vices are above all praise ; and who has, esta- 
blished under him, a staéf of vigilant inspectors 
visiting from house to house and room to 
room, all places likely to breed fever, and by 
whose oversight, landlords and tenants are 
compelled to maintain their premises free 
from pollution. Water supply has been to 
a certain extent superintended, all house 
drains have been trapped, and the best has 
been made of such imperfect provision for the 
maintenance of health as, at this time, exists 
in London, 

The other parts of the metropolis have beea 
less favoured and have suffered in proportion. 
The Metropolitan Sewers Commissioners who 
have dominion in the metropolis outside the 
City, constitute another of those boards from 
which nothing is to be had and nothing 
hoped. It behaves in the spirit of a select 
body of engineers looking upon a consider- 
ation of public health when applied to public 
works, as a ridiculous innovation aud a great 
stretch ofimpertinence. Its engineer issues re- 
ports, and gives evidence, manifesting a gross 
ignorance or disregard of the elementary 
principles of sanitary science, Its members 
absolutely scoff at ideas which coucern the 
lives of the inhabitants of London. 

Some time ago the dangerous state 
of the drains under our streets and houses 
was pointed out in this journal in an 
article entitled, A Foe Underfoot. “A 
Foe Underfoot!” said a leading Commis- 
sioner merrily to his comrades when they 
met upon a subsequent occasion. “ Where eise 
would you have him? I like to have my enemy 
under my foot.” The enemy in question being 
a poisonous gas, the sense of the joke was not 
much better than the feeling that it mani- 
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fested. The chairman of the same board, ata 
recent sitting—and that,too,inthe midst of the 
cholera season—undertook also to be facetious. 
He recommended people, who complained of 
the smell from gully-holes, to—get out of their 
way! He urged, as infallibly correct, the re- 
port of the engineer employed by the com- 
mission, that the sewers were quite whole- 
some; medical men, he said, had been 
frequently invited to go in and satisfy them- 
selves, but. never did. He, Mr. Chairman, 
did’nt wonder at that ; he should’nt himself 
like to go into a sewer. They had able 
engineers whose report was entitled to their 
perfect confidence. They proved the sewers 
to be in a wholesome state. Some people 
asked to have gully-holes trapped. But let 
them take warning. If they trapped the holes 
in the streets, noxious matter would be forced 
into the houses, and there would be such a 
pestilence as never had occurred since the 
great plague of London. Another plague of 
London, we were thus told, could arise out of 
these perfectly wholesome sewers! In that 
way, between the maintaining of a fiction that 
all is right in the teeth of a consciousness 
that all is wrong, the Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners of Sewers discourse, periodically, the 
most astounding nonsense. ‘These gentlemen, 
in fact, who have charge of one of the most 
important administrations in connection with 
the public health, can be regarded only as 
avowed opponents of all sanitary progress. 
They point to the healthiness of men who go 
into sewers just as the supporters of the old 
infected jails pointed to jolly jailors, or as the 
protectors of intramural churchyards talk 
sometimes of the longevity of sextons. 

In London, too, we are under the authority 
of water-companies who give us bad water in 
a bad way, and ask for it a price greater than 
would be the cost of a good article. We are 
entirely in their hands at present. For 
example, the subjects or slaves of the Hamp- 
stead waterwork dynasty must get what they 
can in their cisterns on three days a week, and 
make the Friday’s allowance last, if they can, 
until Monday. They must give up all idea of 
the necessity of free and copious ablution, or, 
if two or three in one household use a bath, 
they must all be content to leave the house 
unsecoured, There is no remedy. Under the 
Hampstead dynasty, established very long 
ago—in the time, we believe, of King Henry 
the Eighth—one is bound to submit to Hamp- 
stead laws. Ifthe whole population rose in a 
mass to beg its rulers for a little water on a 
Saturday, it could put no compulsion on those 
water kings. Each company has its own 
laws. Some exercise a milder sway than 
others ; but the rule of each is so absolute, 
that it behoves any man looking for a house 
in the metropolis to take heed into what sort 
of slavery he goes. And a feeble govern- 
ment, always looking out for a miserable vote 
in the House of Commons, smirks at these 
Water companies. 
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Here, then, is another part of the great 
home question, nearly concerning our com- 
fort in the bedroom, our refreshment at the 
table, our cleanliness in dress and dwelling, 
lying, so far as London is concerned, unsolved. 
Of course there are engineers, whose interest 
it is to maintain existing water companies, 
ready enough to pronounce their intentions 
nobly disinterested, and their water nectar. 
Such an engineer wrote to the Times the 
other day in defence of the existing water 
kings; and, as was natural, at the same time 
in the interests of dirt. It did not concern 
us in the least, he was of opinion, what water 
we drank. We had no business with it 
but to swallow it. He poured out his 
wrath against the late Board of Health, the 
present Board of Healt, and the Registrar- 
General—which, in the waragainst disease, are 
certainly the three very best helpers that the 

ublic hitherto has had ; and he went out of 
1is way to make an attack upon pipe drainage 
in relation among other things to the cholera 
at Dartford, from which town another sur- 
veyor writes to say that there is not a house 
in it with pipe sewers, and that it has been 
particularly free from the late epidemic. We 
doubt whether the public knows to how large 
an extent attempts—not unsuccessful—have 
been made to deaden its perception of its 
own best interests by random statements of 
this kind. We must be on our guard against 
them ; and, to avoid being misled must take 
some pains to obtain precise information for 
ourselves. The slight illustration we have 
given of the flippancy with which questions 
of public health are discussed by the Metro- 
politan Commissioners of Sewers, may, for 
example, put us on our guard against the 
too hasty assent to opinions expressed by gen- 
tlemen connected with that body. But we 
shall take .an early opportunity of showing 
infinitely stronger reasons for distrusting 
them. 

In this paper it has been our only business 
to point out that the public health is cared 
for, insufficiently, by public bodies who have 
power to act for its interests. The only 
public body that might act with vigour is 
exceedingly restricted in its power. We have 
just passed through a period of domestic 
calamity, causing beyond all measure more 
private affliction to us than the Russian war. 
There is caused every year more household 
grief among us by preventible deaths than 
could arise out of a dozen wars all waged 
together. A long series of epidemics, an 
annual sacrifice of many thousand lives, will 
continue to bring desolation to our homes 
until there shall set in against do-nothing 
bodies and obstructive boards a strong cur- 
rent of that public opinion by which alone 
any great question in this country can be 
fairly set afloat. Measures essential to the 
public health necessarily entail the necessity 
of changes in existing systems, against which 
existing interests baud themselves strungly. 
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We do not mean to say that-all such oppo-| Mildred came into the room a moment 
sition is dishonest. We think it is very after they had so prettily arranged her, as 
rarely so. Men easily slip into delusions and | the French say, with her shy look and queer,. 
mistakes, even of the most obvious kind, when | embarrassed step, as usual—a step that 
such pitfalls lie upon the path of their self-|seemed to stumble over itself, as if her feet 
interest. They push their way along that| were too long at the toes, and caught in each 
path with strong determination to go for-| other's way. She always walked, too, with 
ward; and if guide-posts, set up in the! her head down and her eyes cast up from 
interests of a reformed doctrine of any kind | under hereyebrows, She was very shortsighted 
whatever, direct them to go back, or turn off} as well as nervous, and her shoulders and 
to the right or left of their main road, they | hands were conscious and restless. She was 
may tn. honestly be angry with the | not pretty, but interesting in face; and as 
post, and think it a false guide. Sanitary|she attracted more attention than many 


reform has many such enemies ; who say of it 
what may be true to them in their anger, but 
of which the falsehood ought to be apparent 


handsomer women, this, of course, was a 
truer criterion of her powers of pleasing than 
mere regularity of line and feature. She 


to the public. It is not so apparent, because | was quaint, and original, and clever—sar- 
information never has kept pace with mis-|castic, too and said odd, out of the way 
representation upon matters that concern the | things ; and put matters in a new light ; and 
public health. had always something striking to add to 
Believing these things, and desiring that |every discussion, which made other people 
every man should engage actively in the dis-|feel that they had been very tame and 
cussion of affairs that concern, in a direct! common-place and stupid ; and she sometimes 
way, the life and health of his own house-| ventured on extremely beautiful illustrations, 
hold, we shall henceforth take additional all in her little nervous, hesitating, unequal 
pains in pointing out, as far as we are able,| manner; and intellectually was worth half 
what truths lie under those discussions upon/a dozen of the fine ladies who despised her 
points of public health that constantly arise| with such comfortable contempt. ‘Then she 
among us. ‘This journal never has been idle| was young and had good eyes—those large, 
in the work of seeking and communicating | dreamy, innocent, shortsighted eyes, which 
information on such subjects; but, we must|she was fully conscious were good, and 
now all arm ourselves afresh. There is|which her way of looking up from under her 
little hope now left to us of success for the| brows made yet more remarkable; and she 
next ten years in the war against pestilence, | was openly slighted by the ladies, because she 
unless—every man volunteering as a sanitary|was poor, and because she flirted—a com- 
militia-man for the defence of his own hearth | bination of offences few women forgive. And 
—the whole public goes into training, and, she had a good deal of artistic taste and feel- 
equipped with the right knowledge, fights for | ing, which always lightens up a character ; so 
itself the battles that will then assuredly|that in consideration of all these facts, the 
be won. men paid her vast attention; and she gene- 
rally had one or two flirtations on hand at 
the same time—the intricacies of which she 
managed with the skill of an old general. 
The foolish child rejoiced in her triumphs, as 
perhaps was natural, and managed to dispiay 
them before her main enemies, Mrs, Lyndon 
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“Sucn presumption!” said Mrs. Lyndon, 
the stockbroker’s wife, frowning ; and “ Such 
forwardness !” returned Miss Manvers, the 
lady, par excellence, of the establishment, | and Miss Manvers, without showing that she 


tossing her head. did it intentionally, as perhaps was only 
“A man with five hundred a year and|natural too, though unwise. But Mildred, 
expectations!” said Mrs, Lyndon, disdain-|in her secret heart, was one of the most reck- 
fully. Mrs. Lyndon, though at present in|less creatures imaginable, like many other 
difficulties, had married, as people say, above | quiet and compressed people ; and at any 
her, and was consequently very bitter against |time would have hazarded all her future for 
mésalliances, the pleasure of half an hour's evident. sue- 
“ And one who cares nothing about her !—/cess. It wasso glorious to be able to revenge 
as how could he, such a plain little hodmadod | herself on those who despised her, by show- 
as she is! Quite forced, as one may say,jing them that she could triumph both over 
into paying her attention ! them and fate; and that meanly as they 
“T have no patience with that girl’s bold-| thought of her, there were others who placed 
ness!” sneered Miss Manvers, who, by/her tar before even them; and that though 
virtue of a traditional beauty, had a private|they looked ou her with contempt, other 
patent for propriety, being supposed to know| people worshipped her with enthusiasm— 
what temptation meant. So they settled it| with other like thoughts and feelings always 
between them, that poor Mildred, the| busy in a slighted woman’s brain. But she 
daughter of the house (it was a boarding-|had to pay dearly for her naughty pride 
house), was an arrant little minx. And | afterwards, poor little soul ! 
there they left her. While she was fidgeting over the music- 
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books, looking for something—she had for- 
gotten what already—Mr. Kelly lounged in. 
Mrs. Lyndon and Miss Manvers glanced at 
each other, and each lady drew herself up 
tight in her particular corner of the sofa, 
with a soldier-in-a-sentry-box kind of look, 
that told plainly enough they were on guard, 
and could not be bought off at any price. 

Mr. Kelly was the gentleman alluded to in 
the opening conversation; that boarding- 
house miracle, a man of five hundred a year 
and expectations. He was always very 
attentive, according to his own notions of 
attention, to Mildred Smith; or, as Mrs. 
Lyndon phrased it, “was being taken in by 
that artful girl.” And as he was the richest 
and best born man of the establishment, his 
regard was a great deal prized, and pro- 
nounced decidedly too good a thing for 
Mildred. And more than once he had been 
attacked both by open accusation and covert 
sneer about her, and had been asked “ When 
the day was to be?” and she had been 
alluded to as “the future Mrs, K.;” and if 
by chance she was absent at dinner, Kelly 
was exhorted to keep up his appetite, and 
delicate things were pressed on him because 
he was down-hearted and could not eat ; 
with sundry other well-known arts by which 
hostile women prejudice men against one of 
their own sex in the beginning of an affair. 
But Mr. Kelly, who was a curious, loose- 
limbed, lounging fellow, enamoured of old 
curiosity shops, and all manner of out-of-the- 
way things, did not care much what any one 
said, whether for praise or ridicule; but 
shambled on in his own way, and made queer 
love to Mildred, to the scandal of the other 
ladies, mainly attracted to her because she 
was about as odd as himself, in a different way. 
She was morally what a rare bit of Dresden, 
or a monumental brass, or a unique species 
of scarabeous or trochilus was artistically ; 
and he valued her accordingly. 

He went now directly to the piano where 
she stood, speaking to her in his slow, drawl- 
ing voice, with all the words looped together 
by athin line of sound, and all the a’s pro- 
nounced aws. But he spoke gently, and 
flatteringly too. The sentinels glanced 
again, and Miss Manvers broke the knot of 
her netting by drawing the stitch too sharply 
home. Mildred coloured as she answered 
his question: it was only “What was she 
looking for ?”—speaking in her queer little 
way, half-glancing up, and half-turning her 
back—or, at. least, one shoulder—with a 
coaxing, pretty kind of shyness, that makes 
a man inclined to treat a woman like a 
child. 

“T am looking for Herz, mein Herz,” said 
Mildred, peering over the pages, and flutter- 
ing them about. 

“Can I help you?” he asked, lounging on 


to his other leg, and shuffling with his elbows | 


on the piano. 
“ No, thank you, Mr, Kelly.” 
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“May I never help you?” he added ina 
lower voice, but very much as if he had asked 
the price of a marble Venus, or an embroi- 
— stole, it was so lazily and shamblingly 
said, 

“Oh yes! perhaps I shall some day ask 
— for your help, very boldly,” said Mildred, 

ooking straight into his eyes ; and looking 
so that the sentinels could see her. 

“What the deuce does she mean?” thought 
the possessor of five hundred a year. “ Does 
she understand me, or is she only playing with 
me? Oris she as innocent as she pretends 
to be, and knows no more of love than she 
does of archeology ?” 

* Will you be kind enough to copy this for 
me to-night ?” said Mildred, suddenly com- 
ing back, and holding out her piece of music. 
She spoke then like a spoiled beauty, with 
her head up and her eyes wide open, and she 
held out her music royally. All this to show 
off before her enemies. 

“ Certainly—yes,” said Mr, Kelly, with 
wonderful vivacity. 

Mildred smiled her triumphant smile, and 
then clouding down into nervousness and em- 
barrassment again, stumbled over her feet 
out of the room, her head bent quite into her 
twitching shoulders. 

“ Did you see her look at him ?” whispered 
Mrs. Lyndon. “ Did you ever see such pre- 
sumption ?” 

“ Never,” answered Miss Manvers ; “her 
effrontery is quite frightful! What Mr, 
Kelly can see in her, I cannot imagine! Why, 
her nose is a mere snub, and she has no eye- 
brows!” Miss Manvers had a Grecian nose 
pointed at the end, and a pair of pencilled 
eyebrows ; they were her own facial points 
d’appui, and her essentials of beauty in others. 
For she would have allowed Aspasia no love- 
liness, nor even Venus herself, without straight 
noses and narrow lines above the eye. 

Mr. Kelly took no notice of their whisper- 
ings, but lounged to the opposite sofa, where 
he flung himself at full length, with his feet 
on the end cushion ; as men do in boarding- 
houses. And, let us hope, no where else. And 
there he remained with his eyes closed, and 
his crossed ankles drumming against each 
other, until the bell rang for dinner. 

As Mildred went down stairs, she met 
Henry Harley coming in from the Academy, 
where he had been spending his morning. 
Henry was an amateur artist, who drew 
lengthy figures with attenuated limbs, and 
heads without any place for the brains; for 
his style was elegance rather than power, he 
used to say:—‘a disciple of Raphael, my 
dearsir, more than of Michael Angelo.” He 
used to teach Mildred, for love; and make 
the most ofthe bargain ; for he got more love 
than he gave knowledge by a vast deal, spend- 
ing the hours he was assumed to be givin 
drawing-lessons in discussions not calculate 
to do a young girl any good. 

“ My little Mildred !” he cried, seizing her 
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He did something more, I believe ; 
but I don’t know what. Only it made Mildred 
blush, whatever it was. “1 have been long- 
ing for you all this morning at the Academy ; 
upon my word I have! Don’t you believe 
me?” All said very quickly, but not so 
much in the artist saliien voice, as in the 
manner of a man grown fine from original 
vulgarity, and now afiecting superior fashions, 

Mildred looked up, a different creature 
now to the girl who had stumbled over her 
toesin the drawing-room not a minute ago, and 
even to the one who had enacted the part of 
a society queen, when she handed Mr. Kelly 
the music, and showed her superiors how that 
five hundred a year was her slave and hum- 
ble admirer. She had looked pretty then, 
but forced and conscions, while now she was 
guite beautiful in the sudden rush of love and 
self-abandonment, bursting through the cloud 
of timidity ever on her face, like a noble song 
breaking through deep silence. She put her 
hand frankly into his, and they went together 
into the dining-room —a grand place for 
boarding-house flirtations; being supposed 
to be sate. 

“And have you thought of me, little 
Mildred?” said Mr. Heury Harley im the 
same off-hand way, twirling his hair just at 
the corner curls. 

“A little,” said Mildred quietly, creeping 
closer to him. 

After alittle while longer Mildred said she 
must go; “it was getting near dinner-time, and 
the servants would be coming in to lay the 
cloth.” Mr. Harley, after a show of sorrow 
and persuasion, caught hold of her as she 
turned to leave the room, when the servant 
opened the door ; opening it full on Miss Mii- 
dred in the very fact of having an offer made 
by Mr. Harley. So at least was her version 
down stairs to cook, where they laughed over | 


hands. 
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hopes in the future, that her child might 
meet with a partner, as she used to call it, 
among her boarders, and so be saved from 
the miseries of an uncertain and dependent 
position. Of eourse she’would have preferred 
Mr. Kelly ; but she would have been well 
content with Mr. Harley, who was such a 
kind-hearted creature, and such an elegunt 
artist. The blow was severe. 

“Tam sure, Mrs, Smith,” continued Mr. 
Henry, with considerable embarrassment, and 
a guilty blinking of the eyes; “Lam sure [ 
was not aware your daughter did me the 
honour of caring more about me than about 
anybody else. I have laughed and flirted a 
litle with her, of course—all men flirt with 
nice girls, and Mildredis a very nice girl 
—but I never thought of gaining her atiec- 
tions—upon my word, I didn’t ! ” 

“T hope not, Mr. Harley,” said Mrs. Smith, 
wiping her eyes. “ It is very unfortunate, L 
am sure, for there’s Mr. Kelly " 

“Ah—yes!” cried Mr. Henry Harley, 
making as if he would poke his respect- 
able landlady, as she stood soft and 
solid before him, “Kelly’s the man. Of 
course he is. All the house is talking ef it. 
Of course—Kelly, Kelly. He tsa catch, he 
is ; and Miss Mildred had better make up to 
him. J have nothing, and should not dream 
of marrying a nice girl like that, and not be 
able to keep her like a lady. I think ¢hat, if 
you like, the most dishonourable thing a man 
can do. However much I loved a girl, L 
wouldn’t marry her unless I could keep her 
properly. No, Kelly’s the man. He can 
afford the luxury of a wife—I can’t !”’ 

“But then, Mr. Harley, if you did not 
mean to marry Mildred, how was it that, as 
Ann said ” began Mrs. Smith, with a 
puzzled air. 

“Servants are invariable fibbers,” inter- 


the matter together. Aua shut the door with! rupted Mr. Harley. “ Whatever Ann said, it 
praiseworthy discretion, and Mr. Harley | wasan untruth, be assured. There now, I don't 
made half a pirouette, and said—* Mildred, | want to know what it was; but I tell you 
we were fairly caught then!” beforehand it was false,” 

Of course Ann told Mrs. Smith. And of| “ But, I think,” urged Mrs, Smith, faintly, 
course Mrs, Smith spoke to Mr. Harley, and | after a moment’s pause to take breath and 
asked him what he meant, and what were his| recover from the effects of this moral blow, 
intentions, “for Mr. Kelly’s sake, and Mildred’s, Mr, 

Mr. Henry Harley fidgeted about the fire-| Harley, I think you had better——” 
place like a stoker with St. Vitus’s dance.| “Go?” said Mr, Harley, 

Intentions? Mildred was, he said, a very} “Go,” said Mrs. Smith ; and she twirled her 
nice girl—odd, amusing, clever, and all| cap-string. 

that—but—a—he had, in short, no inten-| “That is a hard punishment,” said Mr. 
tions. And Mr. Harley hummed a few bars| Harley. “How have I deserved it ?” 

of “Non Andrai,” and poked the fire} “No, no,—not a punishment.” 

furiously. “ A precaution, then ?” 

Tears came into Mrs. Smith’s mild blue} “Perhaps, Mr. Harley.” And the widow’s 
eyes. This would have been such a good! blue eyes looked up from the ground, much 
match for Mildred, friendless, fatherless,|as Mildred’s would have done, and then 
penniless as she was; for though Mr.| looked stolidly down again, 

Harley was not as rich as Mr. Kelly by| But Mr, Harley would not admit that. He 
two hundred a year, yet a man of any in-| pleaded his cause with a vast deal of fervour, 
come whatever, is agood match for a dower-| vowing that if suffered to remain, it should 
less girl. So, at least, most mothers|be better for Mildred, for that he would 
think. And it had been part of Mrs. Smith’s! treat her so judiciously, so tenderly, and yet 
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so strictly, that insensibly her feelings would 
slide into the merest sisterly interest, and so 
she would be prepared to accept any other 
eligible offer that came in her way. In fact, 
Mr. Henry Harley demonstrated to Mrs. 
Smith in the clearest and most logical 
manner, that the best way to cure a girl 
of an unfortunate attachment was for her 
lover to remain in the same house with her, 
seeing her every day, constantly employed in 
triendly offices for her, such as teaching her 
drawing—figures of Cupids and Ariadnes, and 
pretty little Psyches ; reading poetry to her 
while she sketched; discussing with her 
matters of psychological interest ; and so 
taming her feelings down to a sisterly attach- 
ment by tenderness and affection. 
in the end, he assured Mrs. Smith, Mildred 
would cease to love him, and be the happy 
wife of some one else! It was quite affect- 
ing, the picture he drew of the beneficent 
effects of his remaining always near her! 
Mrs. Smith, being a guileiess, mnocent 
woman, believed him, and consented to his 
arrangement ; and told Mildred not to be 
silly, but:to love Mr. Harley from henceforth 
asa brother. At which Mildred cried, and 


said she would. 

Matters now went on oiled hinges; and 
every one wassatisfied, Mr. Harley was glad 
not to be turned out of a comfortable house 
where he had all his own way, and a pretty 


girl to love him into the bargain; Mrs. 
Smith was glad not to lose a boarder; and 
Mildred glad not to lose a lover. For, of 
course, they were still lovers; Mr. Harley 
taking no notice of her in public, had to make 
up for it in private, to Mildred’s great bewil- 
derment and the increase of her passion : per- 
haps, because of this secresy, loving her 
artistic reprobate more than if all had been 
confessed and common-place, They managed 
their affairs so well, however, that no one in 
the house—not even Ann—suspected Mildred 
Smith of loving Mr. Harley ; still less did 
any one suspect Mr. Harley of making the 
most violent love to Mildred Smith, when- 
ever he was a moment alone with her, 
which moments, he contrived, should be 
pretty frequent. 

Least of all did Mr. Kelly suspect that he 
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her head was sometimes giddy with the 
various thoughts and feelings that used to 
rush so tumultuously through it. And as 
she thought of the position he was merely 
waiting for an opportunity to offer her, Mil- 
dred would look up gratefully at Mr. Kelly, 
with her sweet, dreamy eyes; at which that 
loose-limbed gentleman would knot himself 
up into an angular conglomeration of mis~ 
fitting members, and feel almost as joyous as 
if he had found a new coinage of the time of 
Alfred. 

Mr. Kelly, never very precipitate, at last 
made up his mind to write to Mildred. He 
had been a long time about it, but he was 
one of those queer men without impulse who 
find as much satisfaction in thoughts as they 
do in facts, And ashe believed that Mildred 
loved him, belief was quite as good as know- 
ledge. However, he did write at last, and 
made her an offer of his hand and heart, his 
present goods and future expectations, and 
concluded by expressing his conviction that 
she was an umique specimen of woman- 
hood, and one that any man might be proud 
of possessing in his collection. 

Mildred kept the letter for some days 
unanswered. It was such a triumph to hold 
in her hand the veritable offer the ladies said 
she had manceuvred so hard to get—to hold it 
to refuse! 1t was such a luxury to sacrifice 
this splendid position to her love. She 
could not better prove the intensity and 
singleness of her feelings for her double-deal- 
ing lover; and she gloried in her sacrifice 
as a martyr suffering for his faith. 

She wrote to Mr. Kelly; kindly, gently, 
gratefully, coaxingly. Butshe said no. Mr, 
Kelly rubbed his eyes, winked, carried the 
letter into the sunlight, turned it round and 
about, and inside out, and upside down, and 
still could make out only the same startling 
words,—“ thanks ; sorrow ; no.” 

Not a syllable more passed on the subject. 
All had been said that need be said, and 
Mildred was now left the only sufferer. The 
offer, with its rejection, was kept a profound 
secret from every one; from Mrs. Smith, 
more carefully than from the rest ; for if she 
had known that Mildred had refused such a 
magnificent settlement for love of Mr. Henry 


had a rival ; and that his rival was master of | Harley, she would have banished that unde- 


the situation. 

What a strange life was Mildred’s now ! 
Openly slighted, and sometimes fairly in- 
sulted, by the ladies ; disowned by her lover 
in society, to be so fervently indemnified in 
private ; knowing that she had five hundred 
x year and expectations waiting for her 
acceptance, which, if she accepted, Mrs. 
Lyndon, the stockbroker’s wife in difficulties, 
and Miss Manvers, of the good family and 
traditional beauty, would then be obliged to 
look up to her, yield her precedence, and be 
thankful to be patronised by her : her private 
life, and her public standing in this boarding 
house society so different from each other, 


sirable individual forthwith, as indeed he de- 
served ; and would so have cut off all Mildred’s 
happiness at a blow. For, as is but natural, 
Mildred loved all the more because of the 
sacrifice her love had cost her—a sacritice 
Mr. Henry Harley showed himself in no wise 
grateful for, merely giving her a kiss, and 
ealling her a “regular little trump,” when 
she told him. 

But she had a bitter punishment to un- 
dergo now. Mr. Kelly, in the midst of all 
his queer shambling ways, had the very pride 
of Lucifer in his heart, and the little girl’s 
refusal roused it to the full. He was at first 
speechless with indignation; and then angry; 
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so he took to revenge, which he found a won- 
derful solace. And he performed bis part to 
eae eye For there was not a petty spite, 

grieve to say, in which he did not indulge ; 
not a malicious expression, not an evidence of 
contempt, that he let pass, whether to be 
understood by the company at large, or by 
their two selves alone. Every form and phase 
of disdain he showed her by turns; every 
kind of galling allusion he made spitetully 
and continually; Mildred sitting by with 
her shoulders twitching painfully, and her 
large eyes raised with a kind of imploring 
wonder to his face. This secret persecution 
continued a long time, the poor little girl grow- 
ing paler and more nervous every day under it ; 
Mr. Henry Harley cooling towards her too ; 
till it became a sad and melancholy sight to 
witness the gradual fading of the poor child’s 
life, and the patient despair with which she 
sat by the closing tomb of her happiness. 

In the very blackest hour of her deso- 
lation Mr, Henry Harley went away. No 
tears, no prayers from Mildred, could keep 
him. He had fallen in love with a painting 
lady at another boarding-house, where he ha 
been to visita friend—for people who live in 
boarding-houses are a peculiar race, almost as 
exclusive and well-known among each other 
as the gipsies or the Jews—and Mr, Harley’s 
artistic tastes were called in action: he must 
go to study her effects. So he went, and 
none could stay him. And now poor Mildred 
was left alone ; left to reflect on the past, and 
perhaps to learn from disappointment that 
saddest scepticism of all—as to whether the 
sacrifice of worldly advantage to principle, of 
ambition to love, were a folly or a gocd. But 
she kept her faith in principle too, and her 

ride and her secret as well; and no one 
snew that Mr. Kelly who treated her now 
with such bitter contempt, had once asked 
her to become his wife, and lad punished her 
thus for refusing him. 

Years rolled by, and still this strange girl 
kept faithful to her first love, who now had 
wholly deserted her: and still Mr. Kelly stayed 
on and on in the same dull boarding-house, 
as if for the one express purpose of insulting 
the poor child with an endless ruthless 
punishment. Till at last Mildred could bear 
it no longer. Too timid to resent, she was too 
sensitive to endure this kind of life, which 
seemed to have no term to its sufferings. So 
one morning she ‘quietly walked out of the 
house, leaving no address; and after a long 
time of silence and of fearful suspense to 
Mrs. Smith, she wrote to her, saying that she 
had entered a family as governess, and that 
she was going abroad next week. ‘The reason 
why she had not written before, she said, was 
because she wished to be settled and well 
provided for, before she met her mother 
again. Her pride would not allow her to 


undertake any matter like this, and then fail, 
or be dependent on her friends for success. 
“Ah, she was always a proud child!” 
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sighed Mrs. Smith tenderly ; “and none the 
worse for it!” 

When Mr. Kelly heard where Mildred had 
gone, and what she was doing, he paid his 
bill, packed up his effects, and drove away 
into the fog. And if a clairvoyante had 
described what he was about, and how he 
looked that day when rattling through the 
streets of murky London, he would have been 
seen huddled up in a corner of the cab, 
sobbing like a child, and crying, “Mildred ! 
Mildred ! I have driven you to this!” 

Perhaps I may have more to tell of poor 
Mildred Smith some day. And of Mr. Kelly 
too. 


A VISION. 


Goomy and black are the cypress trees, 

Drearily waileth the chill night breeze. 

The long grass waveth, the tombs are white, 

And the black clouds flit o’er the chill moonlight. 
Silent is all save the dropping rain, 

When slowly there cometh a mourning train, 

The lone churchyard is dark and dim, 

And the mourners raise a funeral hymn : 


* Open, dark grave, and take her; 
Though we have loved her so, 
Yet we must now forsake her, 
Love will no more awake her ; 
(Oh, bitter woe !) 
Open thine arms and take her 
To rest below! 


© Vain is our mournful weeping, 
Her gentle life is o'er; 
Only the worm is creeping 
Where she will soon be slecping, 
For evermore— 
Nor joy nor love is keeping 
For her in store !” 


Gloomy and black are the cypress trees, 

And drearily wave in the chill night breeze. 
The dark clouds part and the heavens are blue, 
Where the trembling stars are shining through. 
Slowly across the gleaming sky, 

A crowd of white angels are passing by. 

Like a fleet of swans they float along, 

Or the silver notes of a dying song. 

Like a cloud of incense their pinions rise, 
Fading away up the purple skies. 

But hush ! for the silent glory is stirred, 

By a strain such as carth has never heard = 


6 Open, O Heaven! we bear her, 
This gentle maiden mild, 
Earth’s gricfs we gladly spare her, 
From earthly joys we tear her, 
Still undefiled ; 
And to thy arms we bear her, 
Thine own, thy child. 


“Open, O Heaven! no morrow i 
Will sce this joy o’crcast, 
No pain, no tears, no sorrow, 
Her gentle heart will borrow; 
Sad life is past. 
Shiclded and ‘sate from sorrow, 
At home at last.” 
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But the vision faded and all was still, 

On the purple valley and distant hill. 

No sound was there save the wailing breeze, 
The rain, and the rustling cypress trees. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 
boli 
CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 
Manraaret went home so painfully occupied 
with what she had heard and seen that she 
hardly knew how to rouse herself up to the 





‘ duties which awaited her; the necessity for 


keeping up a constant flow of cheerful con- 
versation for her mother, who, now that she 
was unable to go out, always looked to 
Margaret’s return from the shortest walk as 
bringing in some news. 

“And can your factory friend come on 
Thursday to see you dressed ?” 

“ She was so ill I never thought of asking 
her,” said Margaret, dolefully. 

“Dear! Everybody is ill now, I think,” 
said Mrs, Hale, with a little of the jealousy 


which one invalid is apt to feel of another.| bolster them up in their folly. 
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this Boucher-man was a turn-out, was he 
not?” 

The question was referred to Mr. Hale by 
his wife when he came up-stairs, fresh from 
giving a lesson to Mr. Thornton, which had 
ended in conversation, as was their wont.. 
Margaret did not care if their gifts had pro- 
longed the strike; she did not. think far 
enough for that in her present excited state. 

Mr. Hale listened, and tried to be as calm 

as a judge ; he recalled all that had seemed so 
| clear not half-an-hour before, as it came out 
of Mr. Thornton’s lips; and then he made 
an unsatisfactory compromise. His wife and 
daughter had not only done quite right in 
this instance, but he did not see for a mo- 
ment how they could have done otherwise. 
Nevertheless, as a general rule, it was very 
true what Mr. Thornton said, that as the 
strike, if prolonged, must end in the masters’ 
bringing hands from a distance (if, indeed, 
the final result were not, as it had often been 
before, the invention of some machine which 
would diminish the need of hands at all), 
why, it was clear enough that the kindest 
thing was to refuse all help which might 
But, as to 


“ But it must be very sad to be ill in one of} this Boucher, he would go and see him the 


those little back streets.” (Her kindly nature 
prevailing, and the old Helstone habits of 
thought returning.) “It’s bad enough here. 
What could you do for her, Margaret? Mr. 
Thornton has sent me some of his old port 
wine since you went out. Would a bottle of 
that do her good, think you ?” 

“No, mamma! I don’t believe they are 
very poor,—at least, they don’t speak as if 
they were ; aud, at any rate, Bessy’s illness 
is consumption—she won’t want wine, Per- 
haps, I might take her a little preserve, made 
of our dear Helstone fruit. No! there’s 
another family to whom I should like to give— 
Oh mamma, mamma! how am I to dress up 
in my finery, and go off and away to smart 
parties, after the sorrow I have seen to-day ?” 
exclaimed Margaret, bursting the bounds she 
had preordained for herself before she came 
in, and telling her mother of what she had 
seen and heard at Higgins’s cottage. 

It distressed Mrs. Hale excessively. It 
made her restlessly irritated till she could do 
something. She directed Margaret to pack 
up a basket in the very drawing-room, to be 
sent there and then to the family; and was 
almost angry with her for saying that it 
would not signify if it did not go till morning, 
as she knew Higgins had provided for their 
immediate wants, and she herself had left 
money with Bessy. Mrs. Hale called her un- 
feeling for saying this; and never gave her- 
self breathing-time till the basket was sent 
out of the house. Then she said: 

“After all, we may have been doing 
wrong. It was only the last time Mr. 
Thornton was here that he said, those were 
no true friends who helped to prolong the 
struggle by assisting the turn-outs. And 


first thing in the morning, and try and find 
out what could be done for him, 

Mr. Hale went the next morning, as he 
proposed. He did notfind Boucher at home, 
but he had along talk with his wife ; pro- 
mised to ask for an Infirmary order for hér ; 
and, seeing the wy | provided by Mrs. 
Hale, and somewhat lavishly used by the 
children, who were masters down-stairs in 
their father’s absence, he came back. with a 
more consoling and cheerful account than 
Margaret had dared to hope for; indeed, 
what she had said the night before had pre- 
pared her father for so much worse a state of 
things that, by a re-action of his imagination, 
he described all as better than it really was. 

“ But I will go again, and see the man him- 
self,” said Mr. Hale. “I hardly know as 
yet how to compare one of these houses with 
our Helstone cottages. Isee furniture here 
which our labourers would never have 
thought of buying, and food commonly used 
which they would consider luxuries ; yet for 
these very families there seems no other 
resource, now that their weekly. wages are 
sto 
to 


pped, but the pawn-shop. One had need 
earn 4 different language, and measure by 
a different standard, up here in Milton.” 
Bessy, too, was rather better this day. 
Still she was so weak that she seemed to have 
entirely forgotten her wish to see Margaret 
dressed—if, indeed, that had not been the 
feverish desire of a half-delirious state. 
Margaret could not help comparing this 
strange dressing of hers to go where she did 
not care to be—her heart heavy with various 
anxieties — with the old, merry, girlish 
toilettes that she and Edith had performed 
searcely more than a year ago. Her only 
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pleasure now in decking herself out was in 
thinking that her mother would take delight 
in seeing her dressed. She blushed when 
Dixon, throwing the drawing-room door open, 
made an appeal for admiration. 

“Miss Hale looks well, ma’am,—does not 
she? Mrs. Shaw’s coral could not have come 


Fanny. Every cover was taken off, and the 
apartment blazed forth in yellow silk damask 
and a brilliantly-flowered carpet, Every corner 
seemed filled up with ornament, until it be- 
eame a weariness to the eye, and presented a 
strange contrast to the bald ugliness of the 
look-out into the great mill-yard, where wide 


in better. It just gives the right touch of} folding gates were thrown open for the ad- 


colour, ma’am. Otherwise, Miss Margaret, 
you would have been too pale.” 

Margaret’s black hair was too thick to be 
plaited; it needed rather to be twisted round 
and round, and have its fine silkiness com- 
pressed into massive coils, that encircled her 
head like a crown, and then were: gathered 
into a large spiral knot behind. She kept its 
weight together by two large coral pins, like 
small arrows for length. Her white silk 
sleeves were looped up with strings of the 
same material, and on her neck, just below 
the base of her curved and milk-white throat, 
there lay heavy coral beads. 

“Oh, Margaret ! how I should like to be 
going with you to one of the old Barrington 
assemblies, — taking you as Lady Beresford 
used to take me.” 

Margaret kissed her mother for this little 
burst of maternal vanity; but she could 


mission of carriages. The mill loomed high 
on the left-hand side of the windows, casting 
a shadow down from its many stories which 
darkened the summer evening before its 
time. 

“My son was engaged up to the Jast mo- 
ment on business. He will be here directly, 
Mr. Hale. May I beg you to take a seat ?’ 

Mr. Hale was standing at one of the win- 
dows as Mrs. Thornton spoke. He turned 
away, saying, 

“Don’t you find such close neighbourhood 
to the Mill rather unpleasant at times ?” 

She drew herself up: 

“Never. I am not become so fine as to 
desire to forget the source of my son’s wealth 
and power. Besides, there is not such another 
factory in Milton. One room alone is two 
hundred and twenty square yards.” 

“TI meant that the smoke and the noise— 


hardly smile at it, she felt so much oat of | the constant going out and coming in of the 
spirits. 
“J would rather stay at home with you,— 
much rather, mamma.” 
“ Nonsense, darling ! 


Be sure you notice 
the dinner well. I shall like to hear how 
they manage these things in Milton. Parti- 
cularly the second course, dear. Look what 
they have instead of game.” 

Mrs. Hale would have been more than 
interested,—she would have been astonished, 
if she had seen the sumptuousness of the 
dinner-table and its appointments, Margaret, 
with her London-cultivated taste, felt the 
number of delicacies to be oppressive; one 
half of the quantity would have been enough, 
and the effect lighter and more elegant. But 
it was one of Mrs. Thornton’s rigorous laws 
of. hospitality, that of each separate dainty 
enough should be provided for all the guests 
to partake, if they felt inclined. Careless to 
abstemiousness in her daily habits, it was 
part of her pride to set a feast before such of 
her guests as eared for it. Her son shared 
this feeling. He had never known—though 
he might have imagined, and had the capa- 
bility to relish—any kind of society but that 
which depended on an exchange of superb 
meals : and even now, though he was denying 
himself the personal expenditure of an un- 
necessary sixpence, and had more than once 
regretted that the invitations for this dinner 
had been sent out, still, as it was to be, he 
was glad to see the old magnificence of pre- 
paration, 

Margaret and her father were the first to 
arrive. Mr. Hale was anxiously punctual to 


work-people, might be annoying! ” 

“T agree with you, Mr. Hale!” said Fanny. 
“There is a continual smell of steam, and oily 
machinery —and the noise is perfectly 
deafening.” 

“T have heard noise that was called music 
far more deafening. The engine-room is at 
the street-end of the factory ; we hardly hear 
it, except in summer weather when all the 
windows are open; and as for the continual 
murmur of the work-people, it disturbs me 
no more than the humming of a hive of bees. 
If I think of it at all, I connect it with my 
son, and feel how all belongs to him, and that 
his is the head that directs it. Just now there 
are no sounds to come from the mill; the 
hands have been ungrateful enough to turn 
out, as perhaps you have heard. But the 
very business (of which I spoke, just now), 
had reference to the steps he is going to take 
to make them learn their place.” The 
expression on her face, always stern, deep- 
ened into dark anger, as she said this. Nor 
did it clear away when Mr. Thornton entered 
the room ; for she saw in an instant the weight 
of care and anxiety which he could not shake 
off, although his guests received from him a 
greeting that appeared both cheerful and 
cordial. He shook hands with Margaret. He 
knew it was the first time their hands had 
met, though she was perfectly unconscious of 
the fact. He inquired after Mrs. Hale, and 
heard Mr. Hale’s sanguine hopeful account ; 
and glancing at Margaret, to understand how 
far she agreed with her father, he saw that no 
dissenting shadow crossed her face. And as 


the time specified. There was no one upstairs | he looked with this intention, he was struck 
in the drawing-room but Mrs. Thornton and! anew with her great beauty. He had never 
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seen her in such dress before ; and yet now it 
appeared as if such elegance of attire was so 
betitting her noble figure and lofty serenity 
of countenance, that she ought to go always 
thus apparelled. She was talking to Fanny ; 
about what he could not hear; but he saw 
his sister’s restless way of continually arrang- 
ing some part of her gown, her wandering 
eyes, now glancing here, now there, but with- 
out any purpose in her observation; and he 
contrasted them uneasily with the large soft 
eyes that looked forth steadily at one. object, 
as if from out their light beamed some gentle 
influence of repose; the curving lines of the 


red lips, just parted in the interest of listening | 


to what her companion said—the head a little 
bent forwards, so as to make a long sweeping 
line from the summit where the light caught 
on the glossy raven hair, to the smooth ivory 
tip of the shoulder ; the round white arms, 
and taper hands, laid lightly across each other, 
but perfectly motionless im their pretty atti- 
tude. Mr. Thornton sighed as he took in all 
this with one of his sudden comprehensive 
glances, And then he turned his back to the 
young ladies, and threw himself, with an 
effort, but with all his heart and soul, into a 
conversation with Mr, Hale, 

More people came—more and more. Fanny 
left Margaret’s side, and helped her mother 
to receive her guests, Mr, Thornton felt 
that in this influx no one was speaking to 
Margaret, and was restless under this 
apparent neglect. But he never went 
near her himself; he did not look at her. 
Only he knew what she was doing—or not 
doing—better than he knew the movements 
of any one else in the room, Margaret was 
so unconscious of herself, and so much 
amused by watching other people, that she 
never thought whether she was left unnoticed 
or not. Somebody took her down to dinner ; 
she did not catch the name ; nor did he seem 
much inclined to talk to her. There was a 
very animated conversation going on among 
the gentlemen ; the ladies, for the most part, 
were silent, employing themselves in taking 
notes of the dinner and criticising each other’s 
dresses. Margaret caught the clue to the 
general conversation, grew interested and 
listened attentively. Mr. Horstall, thestranger, 
whose visit to the town was the original germ 
of the party, was asking questions relative to 
the trade and manufactures of the place ; and 
the rest of the gentlemen—all Milton men, 
—were giving him answers and explanations, 
Some dispute arose, which was warmly con- 
tested ; it was referred to Mr, Thornton, who 
had hardly spoken before ; but who now gave 
an opinion, the grounds of which were so 
clearly stated that even the opponents yielded, 
Margaret’s attention was thus called to her 
host; his whole manner, as master of the 
house, and entertainer of his friends, was so 
straightforward, yet simple and modest, as to 
be thoroughly dignified. Margaret thought 
she had never seen him toso much advantage. 
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When he had come to their house, there had 
been always something, either of over-eager- 
ness or of that kind of vexed annoyance which 
seemed ready to pre-suppose that he was 
unjustly judged, and yet felt too proud to try 
and make himself better understood. But 
now, among his fellows, there was no uncer- 
tainty as to his position. He was regarded 
by them as a man of great force of character; 
of power in many ways. There was no need 
to struggle for their respect. He had it, and 
he knew it; and the security of this gave a 
fine grand quietness to his voice and ways, 
which Margaret had missed before. 

He was not in the habit of talking to ladies; 
and what he did say was a little formal. To 
Margaret herself he hardly spoke at all. She 
was surprised to think how much she enjoyed 
this dinner. She knew enough now to under- 
stand many local interests—nay, even some 
of the technical words employed by the eager 
millowners, She silently took a very decided 
part in the question they were discussing. At 
any rate, they talked in desperate earnest,—~ 
not in the used-up style that wearied her so 
in the old London parties. She wondered 
that, with all this dwelling on the manufac- 
tures and trade of the place, no allusion was 
made to the strike then pending. She did 
not yet know how coolly such things were 
taken by the masters, as having only one pos- 
sible end. To be sure, the men were cutting 
their own throats, as they had done many a 
time before ; but if they would be fools, and 
put themselves into the hands of a rascally 
set of paid delegates, they must take the 
consequence. One or two thought Thornton 
looked out of spirits ; and, of course, he must 
lose by this turn-out. But it was an accident 
that might happen to themselves any day ; 
and Thornton was as good to manage a strike 
as any one; for he wasasiron a chap as any 
in Milton. The hands had mistaken their 
man in trying that dodge on him. And they 
chuckled inwardly at the idea of the work- 
men’s discomfiture and defeat, in their attempt 
to alter one iota of what Thornton had 
decreed. 

It was rather dull for Margaret after dinner. 
She was glad when the gentlemen came, not 
merely because she caught her father’s eye to 
brighten her sleepiness up; but because she 
te listen to something larger and grander 
than the petty interests which the ladies had 
been talking about. She liked the exultation 
in the sense of power which these Milton 
men had. It might be rather rampant in 
its display, and savour of boasting; but 
still they seemed to defy the old limits of 
possibility in a kind of fine intoxication, caused 
by the recollection of what had been achieved, 
and what yet should be. If in her cooler 
moments she might not approve of their 
spirit in all thi still there was much to 
admire in their forgetfulness of themselves 
and the present, in their anticipated tri- 
umphs over all inanimate matter at some 
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future time which none of them should live 
to see. She was rather startled when Mr, 
Thornton spoke to her, close at her elbow : 

“TJ could see you were on our side in our 
discussion at dinner, were you not, Miss 
Hale?” 

“Certainly. But then I know so little 
about it. I was surprised, however, to find 
from what Mr. Horsfall said, that there were 
others who thought in so diametrically oppo- 
site a manner, as the Mr. Morison he spoke 
about. He cannot be a gentleman—is he ?” 

“Tam not quite the person to decide on 
another’s gentlemanliness, Miss Hale. I 
mean, I don’t quite understand your applica- 
tion of the word. But I should say that this 
Morison is no true man. I don’t know who 
he is; I merely judge him from Mr, Hors- 
fall’s account.” 

“T suspect my ‘gentleman’ includes your 
‘true man.’” 

“ And a great deal more, you would imply. 
T differ from you. A man is to mea higher 
and a completer being than a gentleman.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Margaret. 
“We must understand the words differ- 
ently.” 

**T take it that ‘ gentleman’ is a term that 
only describes a person in his relation to 
others; but when we speak of him as ‘a 
man,’ we consider him not merely with regard 
to his fellow-men, but in relation to himself, 
—to life—to time—to eternity. © A cast- 


away lonely as Robinson Crusoe, a prisoner 
immured in a dungeon for life ; nay, even a 
saint in Patmos, has his endurance, his 
strength, his faith, best described by being 


spoken of as ‘aman.’ Iam rather weary of 
this word ‘gentlemanly,’ which seems to me to 
be often inappropriately used, and often too 
with such exaggerated distortion of meaning, 
while the full simplicity of the noun ‘ man,’ 
and the adjective‘ manly’ are unacknowledged, 
—that I am-induced to class it with the cant 
of the day.” 

Margaret thought a moment,—but before 
she could speak her slow conviction, he was 
called away by some of the eager manufac- 
turers, whose speeches she could not hear, 
though she could guess at their import by 
the short clear answers Mr. Thornton gave, 
which came steady and firm as the boom 
of a distant minute gun. They were evi- 
dently talking of the turn-out, and suggesting 
what course had best be pursued. She heard 
Mr. Thornton say : 

“That has been done.” Then came a 
hurried murmur, in which two or three 
joined. 

“ All those arrangements have been made.” 

Some doubts were implied, some difficulties 
named by Mr. Slickson, who took hold of Mr. 
Thornton’s arm, the better to impress his 
words, Mr, Thornton moved slightly away, 
lifted his eyebrows a very little, and then 
replied : 

“T take the risk. You need not join in it 
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unless you choose.” Still some more fears 
were urged, 

“T am not afraid of anything so dastardly, 
as incendiarism. We are open enemies ; and 
I can protect myself from any violence that 5 
apprehend. And I will assuredly protect alk 
others who come to me for work. | They, 
know my determination by this time as well 
and as fully as you do.” 

Mr. Horsfall took him a little on one side, 
as Margaret conjectured, to ask him some 
other question about the strike; but, in 
truth, it was to inquire who she herself was, 
—so quiet, so stately, and so beautiful. 

“A M'lton lady?” asked he as the name 
was given. 

“No! from the south of England—Hamp- 
shire, I believe,” was the cold, indifferent 
answer. 

Mrs. Slickson was catechising Fanny om 
the same subject. 

“Who is that fine distinguished-looking 
girl? a sister of Mr. Horsfall’s ?” 

“Oh dear no! That is Mr. Hale, her, 
father, talking now to Mr. Stephens. He 
gives lessons ; that is to say, he reads with 
young men. My brother John goes to him 
twice a week, and so he begged mamma. to 
ask them here in hopes of getting him known. 
I believe we have some of their prospectuses, 
if you would like to have one.” 

“Mr. Thornton! Does he really find time 
to read with a tutor in the midst. of all his 
business,—and this abominable strike in hand 
as well?” 

Fanny was not sure, from Mrs. Slickson’s 
manner, whether she ought to be proud or 
ashamed of her -brother’s conduct ; and; Jike 
all people who try and take other people's 
“ought ” for the rule of their feelings, she was: 
inclined to blush for any singularity of action. 
Her shame was interrupted by the dispersion 
of the guests. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 


Marearet and her father walked home. 
The night was fine, the streets clean, and, 
with her pretty white silk, like Leezie Lind- 
say’s gown o° green satin, in the ballad, 
kilted up to her knee, she was off with her 
father, ready to dance along with the excite- 
ment of the cool, fresh night air. 

“T rather think Thornton is not quite easy 
in his mind about this strike. He seemed 
very anxious to-night.” 

“ T should wonder if he were not. But:‘he 
spoke with his usual coolness to the others, 
when they suggested different things, just 
before we came away.” 


“ So he did after dinner as well. It would 


take a good deal to stir him from his cool: |} 


manner of speaking ; but his face strikes me 
as anxious,” 

“T should be if I were he. He must know 
of the growing anger and hardly-smothered 
hatred of his workpeople, who all look upeu 
him as what the Bible calls a ‘hard man,’— 
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not so much unjust as unfeeling; clear in 
judgment, standing upon his ‘rights’ as no 
human being ought to stand, considering 
what we and all our petty rights are in the 
sight of the Almighty. Iam glad you think 
he looks anxious. When I remember Boucher’s 
half-mad words and ways, I cannot bear to 
think how coolly Mr. Thornton spoke.” 

“In the first place, I am not so convinced 
as you are about that man Boucher’s utter 
distress ; for the moment he was badly off, I 
don’t doubt. But there is always a mysterious 
supply of money from these Unions; and 
from what you said, it was evident the man 
was of a passionate, demonstrative nature, 
and gave strong expression to all he felt.” 

“Oh, papa!” 

“Well! I only want you to do justice to 
Mr. Thornton, who is, I suspect, of an exactly 
opposite nature,—a man who is far too proud 
to show his feelings. Just the character I 
should have thought beforehand you would 
have admired, Margaret.” 

“So I do—so I should; but I don’t feel 
quite so sure as you do of the existence of 
those feelings. He is a man of great strength 
of character,—of unusual intellect, considering 
the few advantages he has had.” 

“ Not so few. He has led a practical life 
from a very early age ; has been called upon 
to exercise judgment and self-control. All 
that developes one part of the intellect. To 
be sure, he needs some of the knowiedge of 
the past, which gives the truest basis for 
conjecture as to the future; but he knows 
this need,—he perceives it, and that is some- 
thing. You are quite prejudiced against Mr. 
Thornton, Margaret.” 

“He is the nrst specimen of a manufac- 
turer—of a person engaged in trade—that I 
had ever the opportunity of studying, papa. 
He is my first olive: let me make a face 
while I swallow it. I know he is good of his 
kind, and by and by I shall like the kind. I 
rather think I am already beginning to do so. 
I was very much interested by what the gen- 
tlemen were talking about, although I did 
not understand half of it. I was quite sorry 
when Miss Thornton came to take me to the 
other end of the room, saying she was sure I 
should be uncomfortable at bein 
lady among so many gentlemen. I had never 
thought about it, [ was so busy listening ; 
and the ladies were so dull, papa— oh, so 
dull! Yet I think it was clever too. It 
reminded me of our old game of having 
each so many nouns to iutroduce into a 
sentence.” 

a do you mean, child?” asked Mr. 

ale, 

“Why, they took nouns that were signs of 
things which gave evidence of wealth, — 
housekeepers, under- gardeners, extent of 
glass, valuable lace, diamonds, and all: such 
things ; and each one formed her speech so 
a8 to bring them all in, in the prettiest acci- 
dental manner possible,” 
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“You will be as proud of your one ser- 
vant when you get her, if all is true about 
her'that Mrs, Thornton says.” 

“To be sure, I shall. I felt like a great 
hypocrite to-night, sitting there in my white 
silk gown, with my idle hands. before me, 
when I remembered all the good, thorough, 
house-work they had done to-day. They 
took me for a fine lady, I’m sure.” 

“Even I was mistaken enough to think 
you looked like a lady, my dear,” said Mr. 
Hale, quietly smiling. 

But smiles were changed to white and 
trembling looks when they saw Dixon’s face, 
as she opened the door. 

“Oh, master !—Oh, Miss Margaret! Thank 
God, you are come! Dr. Donaldson is here. 
The servant next door went for him, for the: 
charwoman is gone home, She’s better 
now ; but, oh sir! I thought she’d have died 
an hour ago.” 

Mr. Hale caught Margaret’s arm to steady 
himself from falling. He looked at her face, 
and saw an expression upon it of surprise 
and extremest sorrow, but not the agony of 
terror that contracted his own unprepared 
heart. She knew more than he did, and yet 
she listened with that hopeless expression of 
awed apprehension. 

“Oh! I should not have left her—wicked 


daughter that I am!” moaned forth Mar- 
garet, as she supported her trembling father’s 
Dr. Donaldson met 


hasty steps up-stairs. 
them on the landing. 

“She is better now,” he whispered. “The 
opiate has taken effect. The spasms were 
very bad: no wonder they frightened your 
maid ; but she'll rally this time.” 

“This time! Let me go to her Half 
an hour ago, Mr. Hale was a middle-aged 
man; now his sight was dim, his senses 
wavering, his walk tottering, as if he were 
seventy years of age. 

Dr. Donaldson took his arm, and led him 
into the bedroom. Margaret followed close. 
There lay her mother, with an unmistakeable 
look on her face. She might be better now ; 
she was sleeping, but Death had signed her 
for his own, and it was clear that ere long he 
would return to take possession. Mr. Hale 
looked at her for some time without a word. 
Then he began to shake all over, and, turning 
away from Dr. Donaldson’s anxious care, he 
groped to find the door ; he could not see it, 
although several candles, brought in their 
sudden affright, were burning and flaring 
there. He staggered into the drawing-room, 
and felt about for a chair. Dr. Donaldson 
wheeled one to him, and placed him in it. 
He felt his pulse. 

“Speak to him, Miss Hale. We must 
rouse him.” 

“Papa!” said Margaret, with a crying 
voice that was wild with pain. “ Papa! 
Speak to me!” The speculation came 
= into his eyes, and he made a great 
eliort. 


'%? 
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“Margaret, did you know of this? Oh, it 
was cruel of you!” 

“No, sir, it was not cruel!” replied Dr. 
Donaldson, with quick decision. “ Miss 
Hale acted under my directions. There may 
have been a mistake, but it was not cruel. 
Your wife will be a different creature to- 
morrow, I trust. She has had spasms, as I 
anticipated, though I did not tell Miss Hale 
of my apprehensions. She has taken the 
opiate I brought with me; she will have a 
good long sleep; and to-morrow, that look 
which has alarmed you so much will have 
passed away.” 

“ But not the disease ?” 

Dr. Donaldson glanced at Margaret. Her 
bent head, her face raised with no appeal for 
a ‘temporary reprieve, showed that quick 
observer of human nature that she thought 
it better that the whole truth should be 


old. 

“Not the disease. We cannot touch the 
disease, with all our poor vaunted skill. We 
ean only delay its progress—alleviate the 
pain it causes. Be a man, sir—a Christian. 

ave faith in the immortality of the soul, 
which no pain, no mortal disease, can assail 
or touch !” 

But all the reply he got was in the choked 
words, “You have never been married, Dr. 
Donaldson ; you do not know what it is,” 
and in deep, manly sobs, which went through 
the stillness of the night like heavy pulses of 
agony. 
anges knelt by him, caressing him with 
tearful caresses. No one, not even Dr. 
Donaldson, knew how the time went by. 
Mr. Hale was the first to dare to speak of 
the necessities of the present moment. 

“What must we do?” asked he. “Tell 
us both. Margaret is my staff—my right 
hand.” 

Dr. Donaldson gave his clear, sensible 
directions. No fear for to-night—nay, even 

eace for to-morrow, and for many days yet. 
Bat no enduring hope of recovery. He ad- 
vised Mr. Hale to go to bed, and leave only 
one to watch the slumber, which he hoped 
would be undisturbed. He promised to 
come again early in the morning. And, with 
ar and kindly shake of the hand, he left 
them. 

They spoke but few words; they were too 
much exhausted by their terror to do more 
than decide upon the immediate course of 
action. Mr. Hale was resolved to sit up 
through the night, and all that Margaret 
could do was to prevail upon him to rest on 
the drawing-room sofa, Dixon stoutly and 
bluntly refused to go to bed; and, as for 
Margaret, it was simply impossible that she 


should leave her mother, let all the doctors: 


in the world speak of “ husbanding resources,” 
and “one watcher only being required.” So 
Dixon sat, and stared, and winked, and 
drooped, and picked herself up again with a 
jerk, and finally gave up the battle, and 
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fairly snored. Margaret had taken off her 
gown and tossed it aside with a sort of im- 
patient disgust, and put on her dressing 
gown. She felt as if she never could sleep 
again; as if her whole senses were acutely 
vital, and all endued with double keenness, 
for the purposes of watching. Every sight 
and sound—nay, even every thought, touched 
some nerve to the very quick. For more than 
two hours she heard her father’s restless 
movements in the next room. He came 
perpetually to the door of her mother’s cham- 
ber, pausing there to listen, till she, not 
hearing his close unseen presence, went and 
opened it to tell him how all went on, in 
reply to the questions his baked lips could 
hardly form. At last he, too, feli asleep, and 
all the house was still. Margaret sate behind 
the curtain thinking. Far away in time, far 
away in space, seemed all the interests of past 
days. Not more than thirty-six hours ago 
she cared for Bessy Higgins and her father, 
and her heart was wrang for Boucher ; now, 
that was all like a dreaming memory of some 
former life,—everything that had passed out 
of doors seemed dissevered from her mother, 
and therefore unreal. Even Harley Street 
appeared more distinct ; there she remem- 
bered, as if it were yesterday, how she had 
pleased herself with tracing out her mother’s 
features in her Aunt Shaw’s face,—and how 
letters had come, making her dwell on 
the thoughts of home with all the longing of 
love. Helstone, itself, was in the dim past. 
The dull gray days of the preceding winter 
and spring, so uneventless and monotonous, 
seemed more associated with what she cared 
for now above all price. She would fain have 
caught at the skirts of that departing time, 
and prayed it to return, and give her back 
what she had too little valued while it was 
yet in her possession. What a vain show Life 
seemed! How unsubstantial, and flickering, 
and flitting! It was as if from some aerial 
belfry, high up above the stir and jar of the 
earth, there was a bell continually tolling, “ All 
are shadows !—all are passing !—all is past!” 
And when the morning dawned, cool and gray, 
like many a happier morning before—when 
Margaret looked one by one at the sleepers, it 
seemed as if the terrible night were unreal 
as a dream ; it, too, wasa shadow. It, too, 
was past. 

Mrs. Hale herself was not aware when she 
awoke how ill she had been tine night before. 
She was rather surprised at Dr. Donald- 
son’s early visit, and perplexed by the 
anxious faces of husband and child. She 
consented to remain in bed that day, say- 
ing she certainly was tired; but the next 
she insisted on getting up; and Dr. 
Donaldson gave his consent to her return- 
ing into the drawing-room. She was rest- 
less and uncomfortable in every position, 
and before night she became very feverish. 
Mr. Hale was utterly listless, and incapable of 
deciding on anything. 
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“What can we do to spare mamma such 
another night?” asked Margaret on the 
third day. 

“Tt is toa certain degree, the reaction after 
the powerful opiates I have been obliged to use. 
It is more painful for you to see than for her 
to bear, I believe. But, I think, if we could 
get a water-bed it might be a good thing. Not 
but what she will be better to-morrow; 
pretty much like herself as she was before 
this attack. Still, I should like her to have a 
water-bed. Mrs. Thornton has one, I know, 
T’'ll try and call there this afternoon, Stay,” 
said he, his eye catching on Margaret’s face, 
blanched with watching in a sick-room, “ ’'m 
not sure if I can go; I’ve a long round to 
take. It would do you no harm to havea 
brisk walk to Marlborough Street, and ask 
Mrs. Thornton if she can spare it.” 

“ Certainly,” said Margaret. “I could go 
while mamma is asleep this afternoon. I am 
sure Mrs. Thornton would lend it to us.” 

Dr. Donaldson’s experience told them 
rightly. Mrs. Hale seemed to shake off the 
consequences of her attack, and looked 
brighter and better this afternoon than Mar- 

aret had ever hoped to see her again. Her 
Saghies left her after dinner, sitting in her 
easy chair, with her hand lying in her hus- 
band’s, who looked more worn and suffering 
than she by far. Still, he could smile now 
—rather slowly, rather faintly, it is true ; but 
a day or two before, Margaret never thought 
to see him smile again. 

It was about two miles from their house in 
Crampton Crescent to Marlborough Street. 
It was too hot to walk very quickly, An 
August sun beat straight down into the street 
at three o’clock in the afternoon. Margaret 
went along without noticing anything very 
different from usual in the first mile and a 
half of her journey ; she was absorbed in her 
own thoughts, and had learnt by this time to 
thread her way through the irregular stream 
of human beings that flowed through Milton 
streets. But, by and by, she was struck with 
an unusual heaving among the mass of people 
in the crowded road on whi was 
entering. They did not appear to be moving 
on so much as talking, and listening, and 
buzzing with excitement, without much 
stirring from the spot where they might 
happen to be. Still, as they made way for 
her, and, wrapt up in the purpose of her 
errand, and the necessities that suggested it, 
she was less quick of observation than she 
might have been, if her mind had been 
at ease, she had got into Marlborough 
Street before the full conviction forced itself 
upon her that there was a restless oppressive 
sense of irritation abroad among the people ; 
a thunderous atmosphere, morally as well as 
——— around her. From every narrow 

ane opening out on Marlborough Street came 
up a low distant roar, as of myriads of fierce, 
indignant voices. The inhabitants of each 
poor squalid dwelling were gathered round 
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the doors and windows, if indeed they were 
uot actually standing in the middle of the 
narrow ways—all with looks intent towards 
one point. Marlborough Street itself was the 
focus of all those human eyes, that betrayed 
intensest interest of various kinds; some 
fierce with anger, some lowering with relent- 
less threats, some dilated with fear, or im- 
ploring entreaty ; and, as Margaret reached 
the small side-entrance by the folding doors, 
in the great dead wall of Marlborough mill- 
yard, and awaited the porter’s answer to the 
bell, she looked round and heard the first 
long far-off roll of the tempest ; saw the first 
slow-surging wave of the dark crowd come, 
with its threatening crest, tumble over, and 
retreat, at the far end of the street, which a 
moment ago seemed so full of repressed 
noise, but which now was ominously still ;— 
all these circumstances forced themselves on 
Margaret’s notice, but did not sink down into 
her pre-occupied heart. She did not know 
what they meant—what was their deep signi- 
ficance ; while she did know, did feel the keen 
sharp pressure of the knife that was soon to 
stab her through and through, by leaving her 
motherless. She was trying to realise that, 
in order that when it came she might be 
ready to comfort her father. 

The porter opened the door cautiously, not 
nearly wide enough to admit her. 

“ Tt’s you, is it, ma’am?” said he, drawing 
a long breath, and widening the entrance, but 
still not opening it fully. Margaret went in. 
He hastily bolted it behind her. 

“ Th’ folk are all coming up here, I reckon ?” 
asked he. 

“T don’t know. Something unusual-seemed 
going on; but this street is quite empty I 
think.” 

She went across the yard and up the steps 
to the house-door. There was no near sound, 
—no steam-engine at work with beat and 
pant,-—~no click of machinery, or mingling 
and clashing of many sharp voices; but far 
away, the ominous gathering roar, deep- 
clamouring. 


JEAN RAISIN, 


Tr has been my lot, of late, to take outdoor 
exercise on the skirts of an extensive forest 
which crowns the summit of a range of hills. 
Its length is so considerable, that. to walk 
from one end of it to the other is more than 
my legs, though good legs, would like ; but 
its breadth, im most parts, is more easily 
traversable. I can enter on one side, and 
by means of a mental mariner’s compass, 
which phrenologists would call the organ of 
locality, can pursue my way to the opposite 
side, to enjoy the prospect which meets me 
there. During the transit I am overshadowed 
by oaks and beeches. The ground in some 
places is covered by a dense thicket of under- 
wood, whose branches I am obliged to put 
aside with my arms, in order to pursue my 
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way. In other spots, where the brushwood 
has been cleared, the ground is covered with 
violets and periwinkle,—to be sueceeded in 
turn by pale Solomon’s-seals and spotted 
orchises. Among these scattered tufts of 
flowers and last year’s dry leaves, that are 
mingled with them, the viper and the sloe- 
worm come out to bask after their winter’s 


sleep is ended. Just now, in these autumnal | 


days, rank grass, a few late flowers, and 
abundant bunches of shining blackberries, 
are the prevailing occupants of such open 
clearings. As I pass on, my ears are enter- 
tained by the croakings of that shabby thief 
the carrion crow; my eyes are amused by the 
graceful flittings of the pertest of magpies ; 


while the jay, darting off from the branch of | 
an ash, gives harsh warning of my approach | 


to all whom it may concern. The air is close ; 
not a breeze is astir; the view is limited; 1 
am covered in by a roof of verdure ; and the 
monotonous slight noises which alone disturb 
the silence of the wood, give the impression 
of being either in solitary imprisonment or 
utter exile, until I can emerge again upon 
the open down. 

By one of those miraculous changes of 
scene which are the result of coals, hot water, 
and horizontal bars of iron, I find myself 
walking in another forest which is utterly 
dissimilar to my usual haunts. Hills there 
are in every direction, covered throughout 
with a woody plantation of a strangely uni- 
form character and height. The prevailing 
colour of the foliage is a bright light green ; 
here, melting into yellow; there, tinged in 
strong contrast with a deep blood-red ; and 
occasionally, down in the valley especially, 
overcast with a shade of rusty brown. No 
turf, or wild flowers, or underwood, are to be 
seen on the ground, where visible , but all is 
bare and naked as a stony desert, except the 
wood which covers it. The only birds I see 
are a few sad survivors of a covey of par- 
tridges and thrushes, which conduct them- 
selves so strangely that the foresters assert 
that they aie tipsy. “As drunk as a thrush” 
is a proverb here. The most remarkable point 
is, that I can walk through this forest, which 
reaches further than the eye can follow it, 
with my head and shoulders above its summit. 
I (no Colossus) can look down upon the wood, 
and inhale the breeze, and feel the sunshine, 
and behold the most distant objects of the 
landscape, all the while I am sauntering 
through its steep and narrow paths. I am 
strolling on the borderland where Champagne 
unites with Burgundy ; and the interminable 
forest which clothes the hills is no other than 
the forest of Jean Raisin. 

But who, then, is Jean Raisin? Jean isa 
personage of ancient renown, of noble rank, 
and distantly related to his humbler cousin, 
our own respected John Barleycorn. It is 
true they differ in several respects. John is 
of a hardier constitution than Jean, aud is 
capable of making himself more generally 
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useful, John is content to live on sandy, 
loamy plains, in northern latitudes and un 
genial climates, where summers are short and 
winters long. Jean delights to bask on the 
slopes of sunny hills, and prefers the warm 
dry foot of the mountain to the damper; 
though richer lap of the valley. To his credit 
be it said, he is not nice about several parti+ 
culars, A hard bed, even a bed of rock, 
makes him neither sulky nor sour. He laughs 
at limestone. A month’s drought, such as 
would kill cousin John in his early youth; 
only puts Jean into better spirits; while a 
baking that would make many an ailing’ 
John give up the ghost, merely renders his 
natural good disposition milder and sweeter. 
Jean and John have long been rivals; they 
have now determined to become allies. A 
worthy ambassador, one Oliveira, is doing 
his best to negotiate the terms; and the 
result may be that Jean and John will appear’ 
side by side, as they ought, at all the fes- 
tive boards of England and France. For 
though I love John very much indeed, that 
is no reason why I should be compelled to 
cut Jean dead; and though I am on very 
intimate terms with Jean, (or rather, 
Jean is intimate with me,) I experience 
considerable ‘ditticulty in saying, “ How do 
you do?” to John now and then. The 
grand object of diplomacy at present is to: 
enable Jean to send a sealed black bottle, 
and to authorize John to introduce a foam- 
ing pewter pot, into places where, re- 
spectively, they never made their appear- 
ance before. 

John and Jean are good-looking fellows, 
The ladies are decidedly fond of both of them, 
But by a reversion of national characteristics, 
John has a yellow complexion, and is gar+ 
nished with a fiercely bristling beard, whereas 
Jean has nothing of the kind to show, and 
can only boast of a delicate bloom on his 
cheek. His hue is as various as that of the 
human race itself. ‘He is black like the 
negro, fair like the Circassian, yellow like the 
Chinaman, tawny like the Moor, red like the 
American Indian, and I have even seen him 
with a spotted skin, Jean is potent; yet, 
Samson-like, he submits to be confined with 
osier-withes, sometimes even with a bit of 
rye-straw. He allows women to bind him to 
a stake with such contemptible fetters as 
those, to prevent his Raisinship from ranning 
out of bounds. 

Jean Raisin has lately been somewhat sick, 
suffering from a malady to which John has 
never been subject. Insular vigour hasstood 
firm, while continental delicacy has pined and 
threatened to go into a consumption. But it 
is unlucky to boast of one’s self and one’s 
friends, and the last news of Jean is favour- 
able—as far, at least, as concerns his illness. 
This sickness cannot be accounted for by any 
peculiarly imprudent conduct on the part of 
Jean. In respect to sobriety there is not a 
pin to choose: between them: for if John’ is’ 
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now and then in his cups, Jean is quite as | by the bottle or the hour. The afternoon’s 


often in his glasses, 
John Barleycorn is an ephemeral being, 


diversion generally costs much about the 
same, whichever mode of measurement you 


bodily, though his blood renders him im-}may decide upon; the only difference being 


mortal in point of fact. 


Comparatively | that what you gain in quantity you lose in 


pigmy, too, in stature, being rarely, if ever, | quality, and vice-versa, 


quite tall enough to make a French foot- 


soldier of. The term of Jean Raisin’s life 


Nowhere are the cooks less liable to the 
charge of being satanic emissaries for the 


occasionally approaches the antediluvian | BEpoee of spoiling the gifts of Heaven, than 


standard. In a comfortable home, he is half) in 


a, Methuselah. His growth, like that of the 
cartilaginous. fishes, appears to be indefinitely 
extensible, varying like those fantoccini 
which change from a dwarf to a giant at 
pleasure. Here, he is seldom more. than 
three or four feet high ; but in Italy I have 
seen him as tall as an elm, with arms long 
enough to reach from tree to tree, In 
another well-authenticated instance, a body 
as big round as that of a full-grown man, 
with limbs capable .of sustaining a weight 
equivalent to that of four thousand tine 


bunches. of grapes, must be allowed to be a, 


tolerably fair specimen of vigour and capa- 
bility. 


For further particulars (price six-| 


ean’s dominions. But nowhere have cooks 
jsuch materials to deal with. It is true that 
Lower Burgundy possesses 2 breed of pigs 
whose proportions are the reverse of the came- 
| leopard’s, inasmuch as they slope down with 
a steep descent from the insertion of the tail 
| to the nape of the neck. A herd of Tonnerre 
pigs, when standing still, resemble a collection 
of letters A. They would gain no prize at 
| te Birmingham show ; but that does not 
| hinder them from making excellent pig-meat. 
The sheep are better than are usually seen in 
France, ian evidently a collateral branch 
of our own Southdown family. Their 
cutlets, washed down with a glass of spark- 
ling Eperneuil, are popularly believed to 





pence) apply at the vinery, Hampton Court. | be restorative of the traveller’s strength 

Hurrah, then, for Jean Raisin! for thejafter a long day’s journey. The very 
generous grape ; for the noble vine! Hur- | house-doors manifest the gaminess of Rai- 
rah, too, for the golden Barleycorn! the sinland, by hanging out inviting bell-pulls 





dulcet malt, the invigorating ale and porter ! 
No longer let them euvy each other’s fame, 
but shake hands and be friends, standing 
shoulder to shoulder on every French and 
English sideboard without a shadow of ill- 
will or jealousy! Burton-on-Trent shall 
exchange wares with Bordeaux ; pale ale 
shall restore the tone of the millions of 
French stomachs that long for bitters ; while 
claret and burgundy, and the wines of the 
south, at last uncorked for the multitude, 
shall cause fevers and agues to loose. their 
hold on many a hard-worked Englishman’s 
frame, and—true, though you may call it 
disgusting—free many an English child from 
intestinal worms. 

Jean Raisin’s forest is the land of good 
cheer. Fancy, not a small stage-coachman, 
but the coachman of a small stage-coach, 
quartering peaches and soaking them in 
burgundy, as his ordinary dessert during the 
first days of October! We observe this while 
picking a partridge and quafting much better 
than ordinary wine at tenpence a bottle. 
Wine for breakfast, wine for dinner, and 
wine again, if you like it, for supper. But 
people hearing talk of the price of French 
wines in France, imagine that a bottle of the 
genuine article goes as far as port and sherry 
in England, Alas! no, It does not burn 
half so big a hole in your stomach when you 
swallow it, It may be, and consequently is, 
absorbed in immensely greater quantities 
without any harm done. Some English go 
so far as to say that it is wasting your time 
to. try to get drunk with it. As a matter of 
amusement, there are certain. public-houses 
where they ask you whether you will drink 


made of roe-deer’s feet and ankles. The 
|game of the vineyards is the most exqui- 
| site in the world. Grapes communicate to 
| the creatures which have once tasted them, 
;a succulence of flesh and a superiority of 
jflavour, which indisputably promote them 
ito the place of honour, upon whatever table 
they Sogn to appear. Nothing on earth is 
comparable to the fig-pecker of the vine- 
| yards, who requires not that we should fat- 
ten him, like the lazy ortolan. The fig- 
| pecker is a marvel of plumpness and deli- 
oar of whom it has been observed that, 
if he had the stature of the turkey, no 
fortune in the world would be large enough 
to purchase him at the price he deserves. 
Nothing comes near the fig-peckers of the 
vineyards, unless it be the quail of the 
vineyards, the thrush of the vineyards 
(and, faut des grives on prend des merles 
—when thrushes run short, we are glad 
to get blackbirds), and the pheasant of the 
vineyards. Observe, there is not the slightest 
proof that the fig-pecker and the quail fatten 
on the grapes. It is a well-known fact that 
both those succulent species frequent the 
vines for some insectivorous and frugivorous 
motive, and that their sojourn thereamong 
has the property of improving their flesh. 
Bees, too, abound in Burgundy. What beau- 
tiful honey the vine-blossoms make ! 
Vine-leaves, wrapped round roasting 
pigeons and quails, and so impregnated with 
the gravy, become themselves a dainty morsel. 
The geats whose milk is made use of to 
manufacture the famous Mont d’Or cheese, 
are fed on vineleaves that have been pounded, 
pressed, and salted down according to a 
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learned and peculiar method. The red leaves | 


of the Teinturier, or Dyer grape, so called 
because its ruby juice stains whatever it 
drops upon, are gathered as astringents ; and 
the herboristes of Paris, rather a numerous 
body of tradesmen, find it worth their while 
to dry them for sale. In short, whether vitis, 
a vine, is derived from vita, life ; or vita, life, 
from vitis,a vine, there is one fact that etymo- 
logists can never unsettle ; namely, that vitis 
vinifera is the most vivifying vegetable that 
grows. Raisinland, besides, has plenty of 
truffles ; the diamonds of the kitchen, accord- 
ing to Brillat-Savarin; toadstools and creosote, 
according to me. Another delicacy is the 
edible snail, helix pomatia of learned men 
and escargot of nut-brown vintagers, which, 
however you may sneer at it, is not to be 
despised, seeing that it is in such favour with 
certain amateurs as to be greedily hunted 
for and sent off by hundreds of thousands to 
distant non-snail-producing regions. Troyes 
(whence troy-weight), boasts an eating-house, 
Aux deux Couronnes, with the sign of The 
Two Garlands of Grapes, whose principal 
attraction is BONS ESCARGOTS, in conspicu- 
ously large capitals, just as NATIVE OYSTERS 
would be with us. In one canton near 
me, Les Riceys, there are dealers in escar- 
gots who send whole cart-loads to Troyes, 
Auxerre, and other large towns, whence they 
find their way to Paris, where they fetch a 
sou a-piece. Of late years their price has 
doubled ; they are now sold wholesale from 
four to five francs the thousand. 

One more word on edible snails, and I have 
done with them. Theyare larger than the large 
brown garden snail (whichisalso eatenin other 
parts of France) more conical in shape, and of 
the colour of those nankin pantaloons, which 
were the delight of the bucks of the last 
generation. The best are gathered amongst 
the vines that grow upon a reddish soil com- 
posed of bits of crumbling rock. The season 
to eat them is during the dead months of 
the year, when they are sealed up asleep in 
their winter quarters. If by accident they 
are consumed in summer, they are first made 
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odd, the most deserving members are known 
by the greatest number of aliases. Domitian, 
to avenge himself on the ancient Gauls, laid 
low every Raisin he could happen with. His 
services would be useful at the present day in 
exterminating undeserving Raisins from the 
positions they occupy throughout the land. 
All that would be wanted is a second Probus 
to replace them with strong and healthy 
young fellows whose characters will bear 
strict investigation. But Jean Raisin hardly 
knows his own relations, either by sight or 
by name; every district has its favourites, 
which happen to take the farmer's fancy. 
The usual inmates of gardens, such as the 
Messieurs Chasselas, do not thrive in the 
field satisfactorily ; and vice-versa, though 
nr in a less degree. It is much to be 

esired that some enterprising ampelologist 
would travel through the country to make a 
list of them and take their portraits. A 
genealogical tree has long been threatened, 
but still remains to be completed. 

As to aliases; I myself discovered at 
Chablis that Gros-plant, Lombard, and 
Charniaux, are one. Gouais is another name 
of the same individual, who turns out 
troublesome if you cut him too short. Again; 
Pierre, Jean, Pineau, Auxerrois, Pied-de- 
Perdrix, Grappe-Rouge, and Plant-de-Medoe, 
differ so little in their real physiognomy and 
character, that they may safely be regarded 
as different forms assumed by one and the 
same actor of all-work. Again; Beurot and 
Pineau-Gris of the Departments of the Aube, 
the Cdte-d’Or, the Cher, and the Vosges 
ought both to be compelled to drop those 
titles. The same of Auxois and the Affamé 
of the Meuse, Ascot of the Lower Rhine, 
Braguet-Gris of the Alps, Fromenteau-Gris 
of the Jura, Muscadet of the Indre and 
the Seine-et-Oise, and Tokai of the Upper 
Rhine. All those titles are merely syno- 
nymous with that respectable name, Cordelier- 
Gris. Let not the above sentences be looked 
upon as a useless parade of pedantic learning. 

There are two leading varieties of grape, 
the heads of the family of Jean Raisin, from 


to fast for several days. After boiling them|which the main supply of French red wines 


in salt and water, and tossing them up in 
butter and sweet herbs, some cooks restore 
each snail to its own private shell, with just 
the black tip of its tail cut off, and serve 
them neatly piled on a plate, like a pyramid 
of fruit or cakes ; others combine the whole 
into a fricassee, and send them to table more 
naked than they were born. 

Jean Raisin’s family is exceedingly nume- 
rous; and, between us be it said, there are 
more of them than good ones. It has some- 
what diminished since Virgil’s days, when it 
numbered more than the sands of the desert ; 
but it is still sufficiently multitudinous to 
throw dust into the eyes of Jean’s best 
friends. Bosc collected more than fourteen 


is obtained. The ,first and highest in excel- 
lence is the Pineau, or Pinot, names guessed 
to be derived from mvw, I drink. Under the 
name of Noirien (please do not confound this 
with Nairien, a long-bunched grape which 
ripens badly), it furnishes, in Upper Bur- 
gundy, wines whose reputation is deservedly 
world-famous. Morillon-noir is another of 
its names. At Orleans it is called Auvernas, 
because it was introduced thence from 
Auvergne. The Pineau is a small black 
grape, exceedingly sweet and pleasant to the 
taste. “Does it not glue your lips and fingers 
together? That is the sign it will make 
good wine ;” said a jolly Burgundian, as he 
led me through his vineyard, and pressed me 


thousand individual raisins at a family party | to eat till I could eat no more. The bunches 


given in the Luxembourg gardens. What is!are not large, the berries are irregular in size, 
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and to look at it, you would say, that can 
never be the fruit which established Jean 
Raisin’s glorious fame. A basket of Pineaus 
in Covent Garden market would be scorned 
and scoffed at as good for nothing by every 
passing greenhouse gardener, Notwith- 
standing which, the Pineau occupies the 
place of honour in France, on the sunniest 
slopes and the most sheltered hills, The wine 
made of the Pineau is the wine that is exported 
to supply the tables of nobles and princes. 
The Pineau represents the aristocracy. 

The next in importance and consideration, 
and perhaps the first in usefulness, is the 
Gamais (perhaps named after the village 
Gamay, near Beaune), a black grape, with 
larger and better-looking bunches and berries 
than those of the Pineau. It is excellent to 
eat ; and an inexperienced taster would be at 
a loss to guess that its wine should turn out 
inferior in quality, It is the main stock of 
the vineyards of the plain and the valley,— 
the Pineau above, and the Gamais below. 
The Gamais is the only kind which, after 
being frozen in spring, will reproduce fruit ; 
even then, it will bear an abundant crop. 
And the low bottoms between a line of hills 
are much more liable to frost than the hills 
themselves. ‘The kindly Gamais gives wine 
for the multitude, Its humbler pretensions 
eause it to stop at home, When it does travel 
abroad, it is mostly in partnership or com- 
bined association with its grander relative, or 
else decorated with heraldic bearings to 
which it has no right. Were it not for the 
good-natured Gamais, the farmer and the 
vinedresser would often have no wine at all 
to drink. And I hereby certify that a bottle 
of wine from a Gamais vineyard is a much 
more cheering beverage than water from the 
pump. In short, the Gamais represents the 
veople. In thirteen hundred and ninety-five, 

hilip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, made 
an ordonnance, forbidding to plant the 
Gamais or to manure the vineyards, Ex- 
clusiveness, then, found its way into wine- 
bibbing. His highness wanted nectar for his 
court, not drink for his subjects. Notwith- 
standing which prohibition, the Gamais 
flourishes, in eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
in greater abundance than ever it did, and 
the vineyards receive a dressing of manure 
as often as their owners can spare it them, 

Vineyards are seldom or never exclusively 
planted with one, or even two, or three, kinds 
of grapes. The Pineau or the Gamais may 
predominate, as the case may be; but 
amongst them are scattered single plants or 
small groups of other less-esteemed varieties. 
This is done purposely, in order that the 
farmer, as he says, may have some fruit and 
wine that he can consume himself, after the 
best has gone to his customers, One does 
not see why, except for French thrift, he 
could not reserve a share of the best, as the 
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permitted intruders, the most frequent is the 
Pineau blanc, a golden-white grape, to which 
an entire hill is sometimes devoted ; the 
Troyen, a merry-looking round black grape, 
which ripens so suddenly during the week 
preceding the vintage that the vintagers say 
it will not begin to change colour till it hears 
the tubs of preparation rolling about. The 
Troyen meritoriously adapts itself to the 
flat places and little bits of table-land that 
lie on the upper parts of the hills, where the 
Pineau would not do so well. It also bears 
a stiffer and more clayey soil ; but not only 
is the Troyen inferior to the Gamais, but it is 
difficult to keep it hanging on the stem. The 
grapes fall to the ground if they are not 
gathered as soon asripe. The wine it gives, 
though pleasant enough the first year or two, 
soon turns flat and loses its goodness. But 
the quantity it produces is a point of con- 
siderable importance, which is likely to in- 
erease rather than diminish under the 
present circumstances of Jean Raisin’s affairs, 
Besides these, the Trousseaux, or Bour- 
guignon, black and better for wine than 
eating, is tolerated; the Teinturier is useful 
to colour the wine, and for not much else ; 
the Meunier, or Miller, is a black grape, 
whose leaves are covered with cottony down, 
The best white wines, champagne included, 
are made of a little sweet grape called the 
Beaunoir, which is extensively cultivated in 
its place. There are also pink grapes, such 
as the Chasselas rouge, the Raisin de Nuits (if 
it is not the same), and the Arbanne rouge, 
which are merely allowed standing-room, in 
order that their fruit may appear at table. 
Jean Raisin has enemies. Of course he has, 
He is much too conspicuous a personage to be 
allowed to gothrough the world quietly. I do 
not here allude to Whole Hogs, but to Jack 
Frost, and Daddy Longlegs and company, 
The latter adversaries are the least formid- 
able, the worst of them being the rhynchites 
of the birch tree, a pretty shining insect, with 
a head terminating in a sharp snout. In the 
middle of June, the female rhynchites roll up 
the leaves of the vines into cigars: not to 
smoke them, but as cradles for their young. 
La lune rousse, that horrid red moon which 
shines in spring, is believed to effect Jean 
Raisin’s health in the same way as the evil 
eye would. The warm spring day, which 
tempts the leaf-buds to open too soon, and 
then betrays them to hoar-frost or the biting 
east wind, is also a bitter enemy. The same 
of a sun-stroke after a mist. These, com- 
bined with cold rains in early summer, which 
wash the pollen out of the anthers, together 
bring about the misfortune called coulure, or 
the abortion and dropping off of the blossom. 
Atmospheric variations sometimes thus 
destroy, in a few days, the entire hopes of the 
vinegrower. Now and then, a single day has 
seen the pistil fertilized, and the harvest 


vines producing it do not occupy an inch | destroyed, by a burning sunstroke. So liable 


more ground. But so it is, 


Of these! to injury are the delicate and sweetscented 
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bouquets with which Jean Raisin bedecks | find that a bunch of grapes, besides its juice, 
himself, that while they remain in bloom the | consists, first of the stones, whence, both in 
labourers avoid, as much as possible, even | Italy and France, oil has been extracted to 
passing up and down amongst the vines. burn in lamps ;' secondly, ofthe skin, coloured 
It was the long, cold spring—coulure in} in black grapes, and the sole source of colour 
fact, and not the vine disease—which has/in all genuine red wines, tawny in the Muscat 
caused the vintage to fail this year. The} and the Orleans variety, and greenish in the 
degree of failure, happily, varies. The neigh-| grapes which are popularly called white 
bourhood of Tonnerre has suffered the most | (delicate folks do right to reject the skins in 
severely. There, they may dolefully sing, a |enting grapes; as, although not injurious 
soon as a dozen bunches are gathered, “ Adieu,|they distend the stomach with indigestible 
aniers, vendages sont faites ;” Baskets, good-|} matter) ; thirdly, of the stalks, which are 
ve. The vintage is done. Champagne cries/| removed in districts where they strip the 
out that her crop is null. In good years, the | grapes, because it is fancied they damage the 
prating and laughter and hum of the vin-| wine, but which in general are allowed to 
tagers is heard all over the face of the hills;/remain. It is remarkable that stripping is 
there is a difficulty in procuring sufficient | most in favour in the south, where they have 
hands to make the work go off quickly | the greatest reason to abstain from the 
enough. This time, the country is almost asdull| practice; whilst in the north, where the 
and still as midnight. In Upper Burgundy, | stalks increase the roughness of the produce, 
though matters are better, the result is|they are allowed to remain. In hot years, it 
more deplorable than was expected. - One| is necessary to keep the stalks, to fulfil the 
proprietor of fifteen acres of choice vines has | office of hops in beer, giving body, astringency, 
only gathered seven baskets of grapes, which | and keeping qualities to the wine, which 
make less than three-quarters of a hogshead | otherwise turns flat and vapid. In cold 
of wine. On some spots, the scarcity of| years, too much stalk is injurious, by adding 
grapes is such, that they scarcely pay for the/a superabundance to the acid and saline 
expense of gathering them.—“ With your per- | principles of the grape. 
mission, I am come to see your vintage,” I/ These three together constitute the mare 
said to a maker of sparkling burgundy, into} of grapes. The same word, mare, is used to 
whose saloon an acquaintance conducted me.| denote the pasty mass of crushed flax or 
“We have no vintage this year,” he abruptly | colza seed in an oil-mill. Grape-mare con- 
answered, with indescribable gestures and | tains one-fourth part of pips, which are never 
tones. “To see that, you must travel further.” | made use of to reproduce the plant. It still 
The fact is, every wine-grower in France is/| retains a portion of jaice which has not been 
watching to see how high the price will rise. | extracted by the pressure it has undergune. 
The extreme’ south, as might be expected, | It therefore ferments, and may be converted 
has suffered the least ; and many speculators | to various purposes, such as to make piquette, 
have sent empty tubs into Spain to be brought | or the smallest of small wine, with. Steeped 
back full. ’Fifty-four wine will be. there-|in water for a longer or shorter period, it 
fore dear; not only because there is little of | thus forms the beverage of the poor in wine 
it, but because that little is likely to be good ;| countries. It is also employed to furnish 
unless the Parisian wine-doctorsspoil theclaret | alcohol. Baths of dry marc in a state of fer- 
and burgundy with brandy and water coloured | mentation have been prescribed for chronic 
with deep red wine from the south, and drown rheumatism, serofula, and other obstinate 
the white wines under a cataract of cider. | maladies. The patient is buried up to the 
Hail is another of Jean Raisin’s fearful| neck in the mass, and it requires some care 
enemies, scattering the ground with half-|to save him from being stifled. After the 
grown grapes. The worst foe of all: is the | remaining goodness of the mare has been 
sloth, or sometimes the poverty, of the vine-| extracted, in the shape either of piquette or 
dresser. Weeds are the slow but sure assail-| alcohol, it is good for nothing but to burn as 
ants that fight behind the shield of indolence.| fuel. It is sometimes, however, spread on the 
A vineyard ought to be the emblem of labour,|land as manure. It has been proposed, 
as well as of friendship and other pleasant | moreover, to make use of it in tanning. 
things. Omit the labour, and joy takes flight.) I have many other details to mention ; but 
Jean Raisin’s personal appearance is ex-| Jacques Bonhomme and Jean Guétre, my 
tremely prepossessing. It is better than the} rustic viticultural friends, tell me that I must 
most flattering letter of recommendation. I! pack up my carpet-bag and be off to-morrow 
am not talking of dandy Raisins coddied in| morning, if I have a mind ‘to see with my 
greenhouses and nursed in hotbeds. They/ own eyes how Jean Raisin is metamorphosed 
are beaux and fine gentlemen, not without! into wine. 
merit in their own a a rose ae sista ahhh imate hae nts 
with leave) on a vine-c ill, peep under the . 
— admire the bunches at o — = thal ee Te ee eee tg “ 
stem, cut offa sample, taste, and then tell me , 
where you think Jean Raisin is: most at home. N ORTH AND SOUT H. 
Lf we proceed to dissect Jean Raisin, we ' By the AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON, 
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